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When you build a truck right... 




full-cab ronvtort and tiHivmiMU WldVtfOttr nmfl*uv#rin g mt» Wid».ap«n ingina ott.tiih.liw 

it looks like a truck... 






like a Ford Medium/ Heavy. 



The tugged, big-fruck appearance of foil-con- 
ventional Fordi ii a reflection of their underlying 
itrength-iheir iob-conquering, cost-cutting od- 
vonlogci over shorter so-called convenlianali. 

Ford' Full convertiionolj ore easier 10 work with 
. . . easier lo work on. Their large alligator-type 
hood Opens wide for eosy access to (he spacious 
engine compartment. And Ford'i extra working 
room around the engine speeds maintenance. 

Drivers. too, have more inside working room. 
Th« improved seating package, driver-oriented 



instruments grid big 20-inch steering wheel pro- 
vide areolar comfort and handling ease. 

About Phe only thing that's not big about Ford 
ccnventionals is their turning circle. Wide-track, 
fuH-cab Fords turn like the short cabs. 

Another Ford bjg it durability! The oll-steeP cab 

and iront ond shccrmetal are built extra strong 

—than protected with Ford's "diamond" mount- 
ing that reduces Transfer of frame twilling and 
flexing, Y/es, when you build a truck right ... It 

looks like a truck . . a Ford Medium Heavy! 




TRUCKS 
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Mail the Coupon Today For Your FH 
Executive's Complete Portfolio of Letters 



And Never Worry Over a Business 
Letter Againl 



A Remarkable Guidebook of Letters for Every Business 
Occasion . . . Guaranteed to Save Vau Hours of 
Work . . . Instant Letters That Say What You Went 
to Say! 

J 




Jmr vn<1 in [hi- itiiipim ht>[rnv m tcici-vc your FREE copy of THE EXECUTIVE'S 
COMPLETE PORTFOLIO OF LETTERS . . - the mail unique cnllrttiun of huttnew 
Inter* ever written. You'll have no mrjrr tlrugglirtff awef the "rifcht way" lo 
phrase letter* to cuitotncti. prrja.pea.1* or tupplitm. 

You'll f>«*e fuurrerip aetata to 1ettm rue rveflr 
Tni*inri« aituarinn Itirludmi hird-hitnn« 

(uth(»un Irtrcrt — LriiLn iiri-':nn *iili . ■■nrp|>«- 
litMu, 10 ihdftrY- — Irrrrn titer flit nraue fl' J:r;'i' 
duit|fft — tariff of Ajwiowt— lenen nl appeEctannn 
— Imfn nf ifltTOdtn'titta, isrtfi joe- w/rfti iw*re- 
.ifjjjtV fan-m rn itrttj-tt 9ttf i«r fmtt rn* 1 l/tAr pirrjtp 
<ie fie mil mmt- Thci'rc compkulT afTiitrn foe 
jrnu — al! ynu have in ifti it twit tlx itirtiiul f Jt n 
end tiicurn 

AJhi to top ii off- — th r. nxwrr .TTVr 5 iTJM 
plttc mjnTrcn.ro of letters include! » 

HANDY GLOSSARY OF HUNDREDS Or 
MODERN' BUSINESS TERMS—, ctimfirt-rieniiif 
dinjwury that dehiMi and fim rhc rtirrect ipelt 
1 hit and abbreviation!, lor all th* impnrum wnr-l- 
and phraiea being lived rt«.4tt tn the buajiaeir 

wurM. 

ALL V<)f. ;HS— AUK. H.I II IV KHl.f — iim|>l T l<» 



fH(Irf)'llii nil Tiifrr Jt.»r 

THE EXECUTIVE'S WORKSHOP 

Tbii unique pftrje* nf 12 monthlr pnnfolfoe t* 
Kr-jtri| rt[irnil> en the needi nf rarrumwi win- 
ut fanliiu f« ibw tun rung o( tnaiuuKtwiu. 
It k •pniALMlly Jnltnod fat people who du iim 
htve ill* iiene <») atiend expetmw uuf ktmr 
ednttaminfl teraiiwra U » di uiin yon la nvr> 
laiitr id nun ace mem )i uwlrJ*e— pet puc tou foi 
the bid K* nod ihe hi» itninrT rhji a;t<i villi 
■t Yini'li bo able 10 uwkl* crnkiil PMuumieiu-. 
make wht|<i deOiieeti, and uk* on try Inactjntu 
nrlth fur arid lunftdcmr. 

Uric Ii m«< * «-n»aJI "-m-pLf "I ihe ttrflMndatt< 
wrahti of lulattuurkin tww will rr.nvp rannrh jfrrr 
mntirh 

• MA.NAGIN6 PEOPLE—Each month >ht 
VFOKKSifOP ilvti fmi ttfcctivr rc. bniqun md 
nwihodl far >npenii I Jiff people. How to 
mmivin irwm TO »>k Dsi^uf lr vill '.r, » 
VaU how rn 1 J 111 IBtJ MlpKt and roBfidenir 
Yon ■/* t«M(tbr hnv id ppor prohlenn and ho* 
EQ ^nfren 1 3i c ni 

■ EieClrTIVI MAN AC EM EN T — In nr, T mnflth 
If tPOJUtSHOl' yuull leceive il» br« in. 
H Jul riirtn In (cfnriil ikilU — 'h'm ri> condtjLi 
Hf«..r^r mee:miJi 2nd <<w Turencei — Jiubli^ 
rclfujemi ifihrtiijuei — liow io ihlcipue icioocul 
hilrtHTt— tW» IP Uindlt ulnrnca uul Timrjfn 
In rfTri'. ri'fifiliLiin »-il| need in iijui 

inlr ji in «.Ini Iti 1*1 r*i'V 

• PAODUCT MAAKETINC -The WORKSHOP 
Imuni m*f F'ii ' nimplrae imp Of tnt I) 
l*fisr* necToitfr fur the kttctenfu.1 irutkciinit 
nf i«r pfodttCT. Special tviioJra c«ej wd 
euidc too in nukiftB iJuls*, ut.i'< lin^iun*. 
Von will ieNrn how tn rnndact tnarknins rr 
mitlh- bow to itulvtc 1l*Irtlii) Mil tilo 
di*j you'll Ifim Jir-w rr. prepjje prrilif if- 
pwn lor top nvn^t^Hienf 

• SPIED HEADINO ! j.h m.inrfi tile W Oft K 
SHOP *in thow you bew io tpeed rhiuugV 
ynu cUilt nuiJotM revising in hanf tilt rime — ■ 
with ininr riinwerhe miun irf fam «wt fiBiirr' 
ihin rvrr belnn' Li will iiTt yrM notify 
imi i.mipjt |w» iub> and Jullrnpi- 



• EXILUTIWF H*TH£V*TICS i - *>■ ' 'i- V. 

SHOF - will Uiow too 14 prgna loimlit lot 
nimirriru ill lartttt of barineu nualitrmitiri. 
You trUj rntraTKly be jb-lr ca jpn nr rnr Ihtjt 
of the inmplr* tvafif ntJ k*< twreoww — 
milr handlt halimr ihrm and budb»ti You'll 
find huainni nuiti ny/ imi imrminut returd 
<■< ■ 11 pit-iDiii -.u.nnir tint abilrm 
. MOOCH** SSLESMANSMIP " I.b WORK 
SHOP tfcofuuakl^ ritirti yiiii In ihe iKhjiku*' 
■ m->ll lr, •jlnman-hip. It r.il/ti JOu th* ll 
(Intn3.l ulei uriKp^rei ihai everp neiiutrve 
•huuJd knriw You'L learn bin* in prepare >a!rt 
rajaU4Cf<n — how to reij tain [iiarti and 
Itrapm— ham ca tell idr4» — nmj h™ 10 telt 
ruunelll 

. IWlUTINS SKILLS --The U'OBK«iLrOP w,!! 

>«lp ruu aihtr«c mutcrr n l the wriffm »prd — 
pidptli trtaur firammai —teach rem now nr- 
Mnui xuur ihoudhn atiif ion*rrr thrai itiio 
effffnw f nmniuiiifarnini You'lJ uatrn tunv ns 
write lalza lalki, how in prepare tepnrn jiul 
■nrintH 

A NEW LESSON EVERY MONTH 

r'jLh mimrhli ptmfoli^ in. THE EXBCllTIVES 
WORKSHOP iiindi trj irialf aa a rnoip4me uraata 
mi wiiniri 111 nermiee itilU. 

Th* WORKSHOP win (knened for me >t 
lininc in tKuf iptr* Hmt. Eaih rannibJe 

pranmllil re4til(M liftlf one or led bnqn •> 
wtei nf Knda-. Each ponfulio ii inmplit* — 
00 tdfatl npetnt far biaoka. witrkaliateri lie 
pad" Ample i|mn la 1 nt linked )n etrh littott 
fiat wurkinn rati peoblcilll. 
POST ,<«|VI ifM VOKKSUtif «.^fi 
\ttiy*t tarm ef #Jmtw.«*ti J«Vf^av«A*>Fj| 
Hetei a CONTINUING buiinen aellltn- 
rro«ettwfti cDunr chit mttia ton tfcilli run 
mutt have lot rxnutiw ntcum 

I'w/ r/rrttf r*r tjfitfift/ — rjr /)jy mAhint 



It's Yours . 
Absolutely 
FREE . . 




alongwitha15-day free trial 
examination of the EXECUTIVE'S 
WORKSHOP 

Snn;.i. 11 n . Ivn.iw and n will 

ir.r..i u, L r Uin Icii^m td the HXF.'ArTJVh** 
WORKSHOP pJm» toiu PB EE <tm of THE 
IXLH. TJVI: S COMPLJ-TE PORTTOUO Of 
LMTF.P.5 Luota tilt WORKSHOP tntct .art- 
IuJIt If ynu are ntx CQQfLTited thar pt il the 
■niMi •aiuahJt oow nwip il twuflm till- 
iraimtic i'rr Jcvitrd — lliai fut any rcaum il 
dneiai'i maauuinr lt]i ■!> *nui eTjie^iuiiaia' — jiavrl 
rr'wra) 'fir in amnrf.' rfeJ Aat Hur'rra-i I tou maT 
trill uep .be WHTPOLIQ OF UTTW-S) 
Ob the othrt hand, if rem tlecid* to keep the 
WllXKSHOI 4 . well coniinur tn lend rniti maniii 
ir punfoliu ti it <oau* all trie iwv «"d bill tun 
ii ihr law rate at orUf tU» pel nil ail L. Mail 
the tuitpon eotUt! ■ 



NO-HISK COUPON -MAIL TODAY- 



Hurejiu of IIldiiii'M Practiirr? 
Witcrfiird, 0>mi IMi«5 

Plt-aw ^rnd ine mi Itee 1 npr nr THt KM' I 71VI ^ 
rlut rhe fifv rwn portlcJicM of ihr FXPt'lTIVk S 1 
■he end oil thai iiatae, iT I iln nm aajm that It |a rmr 
wirhtiut natini or iraint anvrhjim 
If 1 keep the potr atritai n ttw tint heern ait bnivll raarnt In 'The lixetigtiwt Wiitlnhup. ' I wiJJ 
rnnti » new pi.rttnjin <a<h ithmih hilled ar rha cttt ill |t|ie I L Sfl a Jtuwitb nlu> a few irnri 

luiillinr J||J i....itJ« M> Jiet I." Tin I1c.j-.11 I ..ir.i.Iin )'.ui|..i luuji nr 

H teep wbelhft ur m» I rarnfl 
Num 



tlMk-UTt HiRTHillO Ol- imfHi 
OKKSHOP hie II dara frwt triad At 
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Source of pride 

The United States has an amazing capacity to spend and to 
obligate. In fact, some think that it is just plain incredible 
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This man's plugged into 
the largest information 
network in the world. 

He just hasn't learned 
how to use it/' ^ 




See that black instrument on his desk, covered with 
paper? He thinks that's a telephone. 
But it's much more. 

It's an Input device to the rargest Information network 
fn the world. The Bell System. 

Oscar Mayer & Co learned how to plug their computer 
Into the network to speed error-free invoices tocustornors. 



Within 24 hours after deliveryl 

Tower Paint Manufacturing Co.. Miami Fla., learned 
how the network could help customers get information 
without waiting. It made an ambitious twelve-store expan- 
sion program possible. 

Learning how \o use the network even made It easier 
for H, K. Porter Company, Inc. to keep track of 36,000 




Items in seven warehouses and eight producing plants. 

Remember: a phone is just a phone until you learn 
how to use it. That's why we keep a man on our payroll 
called a Communications Consultant- You can reach him 
at your Bell Telephone Business Office. 

His job— to show you how to plug into the world's 
largest information network. 



AT&T 



If your 

key man dies, 

we'll help 
your company 

hold die fort. 




0'ie man The loss of one man Is sometimes 
a/1 (Hakes for a prospering company (o 
face a financial struggle. 

Bu: (his needn't happen to your company. 
Talk |o ynur New York Life Agent about key. 
man lite insurance. He'll enplain how to 
provide guaranteed casn you can use 
wherever it's needed. To help isurvly* a profit 
slump, Or bolster your credit. To hold the 
fori tJl you find and train the right 
replacement. 

As one of the country's largest corporations, 
we've been serving the business community 
for a long time. And your New York Life 
Agent is trained to show you how to meet 
the need* of your particular organization. 

He'll ahso show you how the cost or our life 
insurance, for millions ot our polity owners, 
is curranily at an alt-tlme low. Your Mew York 
Life Agent a good man to know I 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Hearth Insurance. 
Annuities, Pension Plana. 
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WASHINGTON: A LOOK AHEAD 



Can do-gooding be profitable, as well as 
charitable? 

This flinty question is now being asked by 
many an American businessman. 

The sickness of the cities has pricked the 
conscience ot many executives. Business has 
been caught up in the wave of concern over 
metropolitan maladies ranging from riots to 
real estate values. 

But now a new chapter In the adventures of 
business versus social woes is about to open, 

It will involve a whole new federal govern 
ment effort to put business to work with spe- 
cific contracts, subsidies, incentives aimed at 
tapping the profit motive. 

It will entail shakedown cruises over the 
shoals ot actual public problems to see just 
what business can and cannot do and at what 
cost and what return. 

It will also mean a battle with the Far Left, 
which sees business involvement in national 
social problems as a menace to the public weal. 

The Johnson Administration is turning to 
business eagerly. Key White House aide Joe 
Califano talk-; of developing government-busi- 
ness "public interest partnerships.'* 

Certainly government by itself hasn't solved 
America's most complex problems now cen 
tered in the nation'!; cities*. Urban r*:iH-w.<. 
public housing, welfare, the anti-poverty pro 
gram have fallen short of goals. 

Specifically, S100 million since I960 in fed- 
eral funds to Detroit, and upwards of half that 
in Newark didn't avoid last summer's riots. 

Some businessmen see today's challenge as 
a kind of social Pearl Harbor, that we need 
mobilization of wartime proportions to brmg the 
unprepared minority into our industrial system 
before we rush ahead Into ever more sophisti- 
cated and technical realms. 



Hear a few typical corporate declarations: 

Lammot du Pont Copeland; chairman of Du 
Pont: "'Business must act in concert with a 
broad public interest and serve the objectives 
of mankind and society or it will not survive " 

George Champion, chairman. Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank: "I can think of nothing that would 
put the brakes on Big Government faster than 
tor business to identify critical problems and 
take the Initiative in dealing with them before 
Washington felt the need to act." 

Charles Y. Lazarus, F. & R. Lazarus & Co.: 
"We have to put our community environment as 
high on our priority list as our daily balance 
sheets," 

Business is also pulling its money where its 
mouth is. And it's nothing new. 

Some 25 years ago. Pittsburgh businessmen 
formed the Allegheny Conference on Commu- 
nity Development that plunged into a bold 
community improvement program. As early as 
1955. Sears set up an urban affairs and 

And in the recent Surge of concern over 
hard-core Jobless, urban deterioration, riots, 
welfare costs, public education failings, crime, 
congestion and despair, business has pitched m 
with such diverse projects as: 

Michigan Bell's adoption of a ghetto school 
to spur training, guidance, work experience: 
Raytheon's sending of company specialists to 
Boston schools to upgrade curriculum: Mont 
gomery Ward's tutoring of Chicago Housing 
Authority tenants m reading; 

Inland Steel's use of Negro executives on 
TV to broadcast job openings; Whirlpool's studies 
aimed at day care centers for working mothers; 

Eastman Kodak's plan to finance ghetto busi 
nesses in Rochester; J. L. Hudson Co.'s dropout 
employment program; Control Data's Minneap 
ohs slum plant; Ford's employment centers in 
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Detroit's inner city; Metropolitan Life's youth 
motivation programs. 

As National Urban League's Whitney Young 
says: "Government serves to stimulate action 
and. in some cases, to subsidize it, but it 1% 
only when the initiative, imagination and cre- 
ative skill of the private sector are engaged 
that we get real and substantive results." 

One new business-government program the 
Commerce Department has been testing in five 
cities is judged a success. It deals with the nub 
of the problem— hard-core jobless in big cities. 
In the test cities dozens of businesses have con- 
tracted with Uncle Sam to counsel, train, moti- 
vate, put to work bottom of the barrel people. 

LBJ would spend %2 billion to put 500.000 
of them to work. 

Businesses that get into this effort will likely 
be entitled to a range of aids from Unde: train- 
ing money, surplus federal land for lease or 
sale, preferential procurement treatment for 
defense work. Small Business Administration 
loans, subsidized interest as a leg up in the 
money market and contracts with profit in- 
centives scaled to their degree of success. 

New laws due lor passage this year will also 
provide subsidies for private investment in slum 
housing and subsidies or tax incentives for slum 
plants. 

But as business and government both get 
close enough to touch urban problems, many 
questions still need to be answered. 

Roy Ash, Litton industries president, for in- 
stance, says we have to decide: What should be 
a minimum level of income, what should edu- 
cation offer, what level of crime will we tolerate, 
what standards of housing, and what is the 
priority for each? 

Roy Ash also notes that managerial thinking 
and advice on a cost-benefit basis "may turn 
out to be of more value than all the money the 
cities are rushing to get from Washington." 

Robinson Barker, chairman PPG Industries, 
says individual firms can act alone or with 



others on a local or national basis, with indus- 
try or trade associations, "We can encourage 
employee awareness and participation and we 
can present our views to Congress, the state 
legislature and city council." 

Some corporate executives believe ihe prob- 
lem solving concepts developed for complex de- 
fense and space projects can be applied to 
urban problems. 

Gen. Bernard Schriever, who put systems 
management approach to work in missile- aero- 
space programs, now has assembled a multi- 
company group available for contract with gov- 
ernment to make supersystems studies of 
crime, housing, transportation, pollution, other 
problems of the city. 

Many businessmen are convinced that they 
have Ihe perspective, inventiveness and know- 
how to solve these problems. Some believe 
they can do it and make a profit, 

Others take a long-range, combination profit- 
service view. In addition to moral motives, if 
you train a man to work he not only gets off 
welfare and becomes a taxpayer he is a better 
customer. So the thinking goes. 

As selfless executives strive lo meet the crisis 
In the cities, try to find their most appropriate 
role, left wingers already are harping. 

Michael Harington, for instance, author of 
"The Other America," whines that "Business 
methods . . . inevitably lead to antisocial re- 
sults," He contends the commercial and hu- 
man approach are basically at odds and in- 
compatible. 

Others of like mind call for guaranteed in- 
comes and other payoff schemes for those 
who don't care to work, perhaps unaware that 
it could cost $25 billion or so. 

Businessmen might not be able to solve all 
the world's woes. But at least, businessmen 
deal in the science of getting the most from 
their resources. It's a discipline that has brought 
America the highest standard of living ever 
known. 
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Lyon doesn't Stop 
with the 



StrongestTop 




Our two-layer steel top is where Lyon advantages start! For extra strength, we make it the main 
structural member from which all other parts stem. But it's the quiet elegance you'll notice first 
about our office furniture. Back panels are double-wall type, with honeycomb fillers for complete 
soundproofing. Even the drawers are double walled, with quiet vinyl glides and rubber bumpers 
Then there's the exclusive Lyon "lock-m-top" which controls ail drawers. And your choice of 9 
lustrous 100% acryfic finishes that will last with the furniture. Plus truly versatile basic design, 
which means that you can combine 
components to suit your needs. For quiet 
strength with fbtr, see your Lyon dealer) 
Or, write; Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
246 Monroe Ave.. Aurora. III., for the name of 
your nearest dealer and a free color brochure. 
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OFFICE 
FURNITURE 



Showrooms . New York, Aureus. Lot Anptttt 



HOW 
DO YOU 
SELECT 
NEW 
PLANT 
SITES ? 



Executives in more than 1.300 plants 
across the U.S. were questioned regard- 
ing the factors [hat influenced 1 their plant 
location decisions. 

The four most important factors they 
listed-in order of frequency of mention 
-were highways, labor, land, and mar 
ketSv Rail service and raw material 
followed. 

Highways ease shipping problems and 
also make it easier to draw on a larger 
local pool of labor, which accounts tor 
their dramatic ePfecl in promoting indus- 
trial decentralization. Firms at freeway 
sites on the fringe of metropolitan areas 
are able to serve the central city, a large 
suburban area, and the hinterlands as 
well. 

Naturally, all this is not made possible 
by highways alone. II is motor transport, 
Fast and flexible, that works with the 
highway system to give industry greater 
freedom than ever in its choice of sites. 



American Trucking Industry 
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Credit counselors give 
free service, too 



ft tite Editor: 

Xottr article, "Debt Clink*: Rx 
for the Poor" [December], does a 
deep disservice to the hundreds of 
men who have spent their live* as 
ethical and legitimate credit mm.- 
selors. The article, by mentioning 
only the abuses and not the fact 
that the profession 1a regulated and 
respected In muny states, maligns 
u» all. 

In the states where cvunneVtuy is 
regulated, it has boon achieved us a 
result of the efforts of the ethical 
counselors themselves nbd in spite 
of the opposition of thu»e who, fur 
cemmei'cJjil reasons, would like to 
Bee the activity prohibited. 

The roombcrs of our association 
approve of these cummutiity cmin- 
selitiir service* and have helped in 
their establishment wherever that 
help wis asked for or was welcome. 
We feel lhnt today's debtor-consum- 
er needs all the help be can pet 
wherever it can be made available. 

We happen to believe that the 
debtor should pay all or part of the 
cost of the service because free ser- 
vices most continually jttrugifle for 
funds arid lend to become i-ivditj<r. 
nither than debtor, oriented. We do 
not believe we are adding "just an* 
other bHT lo the debtor's kmd, but 
that by being free to give him nn- 
iiiji.ieil advh-c r.n budgeting, the 
proper way to use credit, where and 
how to buy and the mathematics of 



interest charges, we will save him 
many times our charge in the years 

to come. 

Our members perform n great 
deal of free counseling In our com- 
m mities. Whenever there is an ethi- 
cal and more simple solution to a 
debtor's problem than setting up a 
money management program, the 
debtor is advised and sent on his 
way without charge. 

Our members take part in the 
business arid charitable activities of 
their communities. They ticking to 
Better Business Bureau n, Chamber* 
i . f I '. . n Lm<j r< e, C red it H u run u » a u d 
1CCA Groups. They do a good job 
for the debtor at a reasonable cost. 
They can give him honest advice 
because they are not dupi.'sidenl mi 
a particular creditor or group of 
creditors fot! their income. 

We feel that wi> deserved belter 
treatment at your hands. 

HARRY C. KASSON 

Anii-riuiii Anj.K ku-iii 1 1 r 11 

Cuuoaclnr Inc. 
i.'U'.i'irinan, Ohio 

In your article. "Debt Clinics: 
fix for the Poor*' I December |, we 
believe that you have done a MrHoiMi 
disservice t" the r.'i>fv>*ini.al <ivdil 
counselor by failing to so much as 
mention him. We know, of coui'se, 
that there are dishonest counselors, 
hut to :ii tempt t» hung this label 



CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

Please attach the address label from ynur Nation's Business cover 

in this space, print your now address below, and ma<l Ihisform to 
Nation's Business, Important: Allow five weeks tor address chanQe. 

Motion's Business. IMS H Street, N. W., Washington, 0. C, 20006 

Wnma 

Co Mama 

AddriHW 

City 5t«tij ZlpCcmt 

WTwrowtf VOU wrilo ua aboul »tiur 9ub«*lpUon. pl**»* lACiude SlWres 'or prompt Mfvico 
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A new Pontiac can't turn Mingo Junction, Ohio into New York City. 



But it will make getting there a little easier to take 



George Fulton lours the midwest for the B. K Elliott 
Company. At one time, his method of transportation 
was no more exciting than many of his road trips. But one 
day. the company took heed of George's monastic life 
they spent thK few extra bucks lor a new Pontiac Catol 

George told us it's done wondBrs for him. He found that 
Caialma's longer 121- inch whaelbase absorbs ihqse coun- 
try rood irregularities, instead of his backbone. That Wide- 
Track straightens curves almost effortlessly And with all that 
Pontiac styling going for him. he now arrives at front doors 
of clients. 




So before you mak« your next fleet car purchase, take a 
bint from the B. K. Elliott Company and give the guys who 
drive your cars a break. Just see your focal Pontiac 
dealer, or contact our Fleet Sales Department. 
Pontiac Motoi Division, Pontiac. Mich. 48053 
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Get The Workhorse Tire by 

before your old worn tires get you, 

It's the tough-job tire built specially 
for pickup trucks and delivery vans. 
Get stronger sidewalls. 
Get a rugged nylon cord carcass. 
Get up to 14% thicker tread 
than most tires used in pickup and 
delivery work. 





You'll want all trie help you can get when it's time to 
think of building. And that's what our 
booklet is at\ about. 
Step by step, we try to help you 
get the most out of your building 
dollars- We do this by presenting 
the problems others have had to 
face, so that you may avoid them. 
There's more. 

Near you there's an Inland Building 
Specialist. A builder with the ability 
to handle the whole job from start to 
finish, From the design stage to 
landscaping An idea man. With 
answers backed by experience- 
proven examples. 
He'll show you how many firms like yours have solved 
their building needs with an Inland Steel Building And 
saved money Through faster construction, lower 
maintenance and more usable interior space. But that's 
just the beginning 
Start by sending for your copy of the 
booklet. Then look up your inland Building Specialist 
in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings-Metal." 

£very building starts with ideas inland can 
help you with new ideas in buildings 



Mind if we 
give you a 

little free 
advice? 
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on nil counselors, simply because 
they charge, is ridiculous. 

You mentinn the outlaw bills in 
22 states, but you forget to men- 
tion the 12 that regulate it. You 
give credit to the finance companies 
who organized the Kt>-ealted "free 
clinics" ua the fathers of the indus- 
try, but forgot to mention the im- 
portant role being done by ethical 
counselors since before 19S7, 

Counseling is a cew iWld and 
much about it is misunderstood- 
Time will prove that the most ef- 
fective way to handle these debt 
situation* is through the regulated, 
ho ri-ed L cminjMjtrirB. 

L, M. PlVLKTf 

Pri-i.i.l nl 

D"W rtctlm 'I - III' 
FortllLUlL, OJT, 

To tire Editor: 

As a licensed and bonded credit 
counseling firm, bonded for $25.- 
000 and nperutiitg under the debt 
management luw of Utah, I feel that 
your article did not give the full 
story or the facts regarding this 
important ph«He nf tin- r red it Ininj- 
neas. The author mentioned that pro- 
raters were outlawed in 22 states. 
He could have also explained that IS 
Ktiiit-s. of which Utah in one, have 
Btrict laws regulating fees, disburse- 
ment and other important phases of 
the business. 

Our organisation helped over 
189.150 families in 1SI55. Many fam- 
ilies were counseled without charge. 
The majority of the people who 
have come to us for nur services 
would not accept charity find have 
done an to prevent having to take 
out bankruptcy because creditors 
have been unwilling to cooperate ur 
they have lacked the ability to cope 
with the constant harassment and 
th raits nuule by some sleazy cred- 
itors, who will sell »ny one anything 
and then resort tn the courts to do 
their collecting for them. 

ROBffiT K. NICHOLSON 

BuiUjH TtbiIU Ctorp 
Qgden, L'tJili 

Fluoride dispute flares 

To th« Editor: 

in f;nnifHH hi ^..rr f ynur read- 
ers whn have called nr written ask- 
ing me to answer some of Dr. Fred- 
erick J Stare'H remrLrks extotli n ^ 
the role of fluoride as on essential 
mineral nutrient in Waning den- 
tal decay ,iiul |'i<j\ i'»i I i ml' « iMi.fi if i- «■■ 
roiiis, "How to Live Five Years 
Longer" [December], I hope you 
will [inJjli^h some opposing views. 

Dr. Stare, whn is the ninrtt hk- 
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WHICH 
IS YOUR 

FAVORITE? 

DOESN'T REALLY MATTER . . .WE RENT 'EM ALL! 




We mako it easy. We give you your 
'druthers' of the whole General 
Motors line. Chevrolet. Pontiac. 
Oldsmobile. Buick. Cadillac. (Other 
fine makes too!) 

If you"ve got a favorite credit card, 
use it. Wo honor any accredited card 
including Mobil, Shell, American Oil. 
Hertz. Avis, Air Travel. National, 
American Express, Diners, and Carte 
Blanche— all with the usual privileges. 

To avoid hurr y-u p-and-wail we give 
you confirmed reservations in 5 sec- 
onds by computer. 

For convenience you car) rent a 
National carat 1219 locations includ- 
trig over 200 airports ., 

t mltm a t | 

And at Ihe end of your ren- 
tal you get free S&H Green 
Stamps for every mile you've 
driven. t^t: 

Still not sure which car is your 
favorite* Great idea-sample them 
all. At National. 



NATIONAL 

CAR RENTAL 
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OwmiQ*t and In Canada If* TILDENin!«rNM rONAl. 



where the 
customer is qfwoys No.l 



Business opinion: 



gressive and outspoken promoter 
nf fluoridation in the United States, 
was irortru menial in netting fluoride 
listed A3 "essential" by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the Nation- 
al Research Council in 1S5S. Many 
eminent nutritionists have denied 
the essentiality of fluoride, pointing 
to the fact that fluoride ha* never 
been shown to be necessary for 
healthy teeth Crr fur anything el**' 
in the body. 

In answer to this same question, 
the late Professor C. M. McCav of 
the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture, Cornell University, re- 
phed : 

"There Is no erideiii:i: in the lit- 
erature thtil fluorine is essential in 
the diet. There is adequate fluoride 
in all foods. As there is an excess 
of fluoride in human and animal 
feeds, there is no further need for 
it to I jo added ' r;>.' • 1 i 1 " 

Am recently a* March, 1907, the 
United Suites Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration wrote that fluoride is 
not necesaary for health. The Food 
and Drug Administration recog- 
nizes fluoride as a drug and, in the 
opinion of many research scientists, 



it in an extremely poisonous and 
cumulative drujr even la minute 
amounts. 

Ht CLIP E. ZAXFAGNA. K.B, 
Intomitlulml Swioly for Flucu-ideRxdmnca 

It's really New Mexico 

Tu tka KdU&r: 

Business : A Look Ahead [ Decem- 
ber | says: "They're having u bsg 
blast i Project Ganbuggyj out in 
.Af i;:nn:i this moril I)." 

Arizona ua a fine state; however, 
New Mexico is proud to have taken 
pari in Project Gaabuggy and proper 
recognition should be made, 

DffNA~L.Il U. iJAltKV 

Vtot I'rr.irMriit luirl Manasirt* Director 

IniltlMj'lUl t)fTfllJ[ltllr>Jll |'.. I I 

Kobfcm. S. M. 

This may biff; you 

totk* Editor: 

Re Executive Trends item. "Com- 
petitor* Bugging You 7" | January I. 
Bugging and de-hugging is big busi- 
ness. At present, only the prices of 
these "bugs" keep them out of the 
hands of %'irlually everyone. They 
are readily Available to most con- 
cerns from a large number of com- 
panies 

There is no doubt about it, eaves* 
dropping i* here t-> sUy. 

J-MNK LATHAM JR. 

rrislittiit 

Tsxu Security S^ftPlfui, Jd*. 

Race for inner space; 

To the SiHtur: 

"Bringing the Future into Fo- 
cus" i December) was a fine article 
but I felt it contained a key omis- 
sion, one regrettably, which I find 
in moat articles dealing with the 
future. This has to do with the 
massive effort needed to win the 
"r.tre for inner space"-the space 
between the earn. A matching 
amount of money, brainpower and 
effort currently expended fnr tech- 
nological progress could pay uff 
richly for humanity if it \m» di- 
rected toward determining the cause 
nf man's lack of understanding of 
man, 

In short, the wellsprings of hu- 
man behavior should have our must 
acute priority. 1 hope Nation's 

1 1 1' p 1 N t:.-=S Will pill'-' 'l .1 ! r., i< i .i 

creating this emphasis. 
J. D, BATTEN 

Pi rultl^nr 

DjiII.iu, Un0.. u. Ilij']5..v i >wuh, Inn. 
Lien* Mulnr*. law* 

Spending whose money? 

In your editorial "The Risky 
Life" I December], you say thai kits 
pnlit ji-uin, unlike i he luudnessman, 



spends "other people's money, nut 

]; |a . iWll." 

What's happened to the vaunted 
People's Capitalism nf three or four 
years ngo? I thought that the busi- 
nessman was spending my .uimw. 
too, sinee 1 thought a couple of shares 

at slock. 

KKKH P, APAMS 
Oropr , in> , Tf\. 

Refutes ghetto claim 

Tu the Kit it or: 

William Gross in his letter | De- 
cember | says that the word "ghet- 
to" should Hot be applied to Eb)l 
areas that American Negroes live 
in because "they can move ai freely 
as their economic conditions enable 
them to." Mr. Gi^s* Is vary much 
mistaken. 

Negroes cannot purchase homes 
ur rent apartments freely in this 
ui i.i.iry. Hi'Jil estate brokers ^sm- 
orally refuse to show them dwellings 
in the more desirable areas. Hunks 
nnd utiier lending institutions often 
refuse them mortgages in "white" 

.i i eas. 

Ill the past. In New York City, 
thf- lending Institutions were for- 
mally organized into an association 
for the purpose nf withholding 
Mbrtgftjm lending from anyone who 
r t- m til Ney-n*- mitside certain 
fixed areas. 

Perhaps Negroes in America have 
nut been n.- severely rest ncttnJ j,s 
Jews were in parts of Europe, but 
they have been and are restrain, |. 

R0HE8T J, HAMULI. 
Nnrwulk, Conn 

White House propaganda? 

T« thf. fiilitttr: 

"Wh.at LIU Thinks about Biusi- 
nessmeti Now" | December] sounds 
K k-t* purr pn.jujjtiKida riojn the 
White House. Why no uuthor men- 
tioned? 

Please speak for yourself; all 
businessmen do not njfrce with your 
thinking OB him. 

MK.», A. STANLKY r'tHiU-^ON 

ri. VHlLll'l, 'Hi... 

Commies do succeed 

T<> f/'c Editor: 

Your article "Karl Marx Was AU 
| N'nv^ndjer | shows that the 
pcfjnomlcH of Marx has failed, but 
the fact remains that something 
has succeeded within SO years in 
taking over one third of the wm ld, 

If short on the force of ideas, the 
Communists are luujf uri the idea i-f 
force. In passing over this impor- 
tant facet of Marxism, you tend to 
foster false com place in obout Ho- 
spread of communism, 

HKttNAHK J. HKMai'HIit'K 

Dilliuf^thltU. P», 



Friday, Feb, 9 

"Music 
From The 
Land" 

T0-T1 p.rn. Eaitrfn and Potiflc Time 
9-10 p.m. C*ntrott)H 

9-9 p.m N>o>iipi1N Dm 

ON NBC TELEVISION 

On* of fh* American Profile 
TV documanlafie* sponsored by 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

51 Merf&an A** , Nn York, N V 10010 




"The New York Life Agenl 
lo your community 
|» a good man fo know" 
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Bryant 

air conditioners 

don't make 

stores look like 
eyesores. 



We have IS and 20-ton rooftop units that don't stick 
way up and look ugly, because they can't. 

They're only 44" high — hardly noticeable from 
the ground. 

They come as pre-assembled "packages," Which 
means both heating and air 
conditioning comes as a 
unit. 

Our unit* hnve other 
advantages. 

They have low-speed 
condenser fans with over- 
siied coils which give 
almost 20 degrees of sub- 
coohng, so the units run 
better. 

We at Bryant make both 
gas nnd electric rooftop 
unit*. So, you can buy the 
unit that'll use the least 
expensive fuel (gas or elec- 
tric) in your area. 




By mixing up the units in multiples, you can get 
any capacity you want — considering we make 3, 4, 
5, 7Vii 10- 15, and 20-ton units — with matched gas 
or electric heating up to 450,000 Btu/hrs, 

And we have specially trained Bryant dealers who 

know Bryant units inside 
and out. 

For more information, 
contact your Bryant dealer 
or distributor, or write 
Bryant Manufacturing 
Cumpany, 2020 Montcalm 
Street, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana 46202, 

Just because you put an 
air conditioner on the roof, 
that doesn't mean it has to 
be *frt'fl from the ground. 

mm 
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$1,500 to $5,000 

Personal 
Loans 
to Executives 

Strictly Confidential 
* 

A nationwide Executive Loan 
Service designed for respon- 
sible executive* ta u conven- 
ient luppkmcnlury source ol 
personal credit. No colleieral, 
no endorsement, no embar- 
muing investigation. All de- 
talb handled by mail from 
the privacy of your office. 
Monthly repayments tip 10 2 
yean if desired. References: 

F iu NitJmiK Sink til St r»ul 

f»ori*»niirn .Wj tmn*' Bi«k o( St. Paul 

F.rst fl»ti«n>l tink g< Ulnn*t|Mltl 

Northwnlcril Hi1inr.il Su p s| 
M in nil pa In 

For tiiS) paiiicutart Mrile 
M«. A. J, ttCL'UCE. Vk* Pttt. 

Industrial Credit 
Plan, Inc. 

620 HjJIim fiutJdinit 
St. Paul, Uinn«Utt« 49101 



Low price time 
dock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage hour law 




LATHEM TIME RECOflTJER COMPANY 
2135 Mi rwlti Blvd. NW. Atli nU. &«, 30325 
Plei5* se«J m« compltt« inlarmalion ind 
prices ado payroll tlm« end ampins, 
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Executive 
Trends 



• Better break on pensions 

• Ivy League VIP's 

• Push-button shopping 



Green light for 
pension ptans 

Thai's the new, liberalized 
Keough Act. 

It's a break for execu fives— from 
accountants to xilher makers. 
Thry'i*' amniu; the millions of self- 
employed H igil ile to reap its benefitR. 

I 'tuli r it. v*iu iiit -1J1 t way up 
to $2,500 a year, in your own pen- 
sion plan, that's deductible on your 
federal tax return, Thi.s in double 
the amount deductible before. 

It must lie from "tinned income " 
bnwfver. Not income that comes 
solely from capital investment. 

There's unother break, too, Knlb, 
Voorhix & Co., New Vork financial 

-uh.itits. piant out. Kvory pen 

ny iho. pension fund *ams is also 
tux free, whiJe it. iit'cumulates. 

The new Keough provisions ap- 
ply to income earned thw yiyir. 

Here's how many self-employed 
mnld yf>t up retirement plans under 
the new, more liberal rules. Mud- 
em America Companies. Dallas 
group benefit consultant*, estimate; 

Lawyers. :MX),000; doctors and 
dentists. 4(10.000; businessmen— 
proprietors or partners, 3.3 million. 

Of course, your private pensinn 
plan muttt meet Internal Hevenue 
Service mien :ind rebuilt tiim.v That's 
where you mny well need profes- 
tionitl help Rank*, life insurance 
companies and mutual funds have 
devi.'lojxMd a variety of ways to invest 
in these eii»y-to-sUirt plana, 

How to pick 
growth firms 

F I ere urn some tips from one econ* 
omiftt. and veteran s(<iek-mrtrket nl> 



nerver. Be sure that thp com puny: 

• Is one of the heat managed, 
mil- 1 profitable, in an industry IliatV 
growing at least twice as fast as the 
economy. 

• Mas doubled its sales in the 
liast five years -or shows a com- 
pounded sales crowtli uf .it lenst 12 
per cent annually, 

• Ditto for net earn inu». 

• H«.<> managers who are aggres- 
sive . imaginative, research minded, 
cost conscious jnd own Ml h'agt 30 
IH.-r «nl of firm's stock. 

• I'lmighs bank itiiKst HTi per cent 
or more nf il- enminns 

• Has profit margins that are 
high, and risuifi. 

• Qhwlb tnnUy earns 15 to 25 per 
cent on stockholders equity. 

That's what Ira < 'nbh-i-h. aulhui 
of "Happiness I* a Stock That Dou- 
ble* in a Year," says. Then, he 
warns, rcmcinl >er this. 

1 1 you pick the hottest growth 
firm in the world, and buy or Hell its 
stock at the wrong time, you can 
still lose your shirt, 

"Fill *er 
up—" 

In Atlanta, that ph rase lia.s :-i new 
meaning. 

It covers not just the «as tank, 
but i lie market basket, ion. 

All: Lata 'fl the home of a new, au- 
tomated market and gas station 
combined. You drive up and, while 
the tank's bring filled, reach oul 
the car window and order up to AO 
grocery items simply by pushing 
buttons on a selection panel. 

By the time your huggy'H fffft 
up. the attendant delivers your 
packnRtxi groceries. Von can pay 
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Of the popular makes.. . only Chevrolet gives you 
this complete choice ol covered delivery trucks! 




STEP-VAN 7 (211 to 2S3 Cv 



Pick from forward control, 
van or panel models , . . 
select your kind of body, 
capacity and power for 
lowest cost deliveries! 

CHEVY-VAN 90 There's 
room for loads over 12 ft. 
long in this tough, low-cost 
van. Cargo doors are 4 ft. 
by 4 rt, for easy loading. 
Engines include the £30 
Six, biggest standard Six 
in a popular van — the 250 
Six or 307 VS. 

CHEVY-VAN 108 All the 

advantages of Chevy-Van 



90 plus standard side 
cargo doors, a body that's 
13 inches longer to handle 
loads almost 14 ft. long. 
Longer wheelbase, too, for 
best balance of big loads! 

STEP-VAN 7 Outstanding 
economy in a walk-in van! 
Seven- and 8-ft. bodies 
available. Trim overall 
length assures top maneu- 
verability. Powered by 
ruel-saving 230 or 250 Six. 

STEP-VAN KING Spacious 
bodies for cargos from 10 
to 14' i fi. long Independ- 



CHEVf-VANMCHBCu. 



ent coil spring front sus- 
pension. Select from Six. 
V8 or diasel power. 

PANELS Rugged 9-ft. body 
on Vz- and %-ton models. 
Two Sixes, three V8s to 
choose from! Independent 
coil spring suspension up 
front. two-st3ge cod 
springs in the rear. 

For the big choice of 
job - tai lored delivery 
trucks, see your Chevrolet 
denier now. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors. 
Detroit. Michigan. 



Get the right track, right now at your Chevrolet dealers 

Job Tamer trucks 
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for both with the sjimc credit card 
—or cosh. 

Dev^oper John H. Hitehins calls 
his drive- in. push -button market 
The Bread Basket- It handles beer, 
soft drinks, milk, butter, eggs, 
snacks, agars, cigarets and staples. 

Food experts claim its the "first 
breakthrough in food merchandis- 
ing in 30 year*— since supermarket 
chock-out counters were bom/* 

Ivy League route 
to the top 

Have the stork deliver you in Uli- 




fuJIy automatic print ing calculator 

|Va erdrr . . -or to fef mgi-j detmitt j 



Phone Collect 212 784 7790 



27 TEARS DF SEflVICC ESTABLISHED 1948. 



AAA ADDING MACHINE COMPANY. INC 



It 9* l*t*V» 



llL*«U CUT N T II 



7\ A0 HV AWCf 
GROWTH STOCK 
, HMD, INC. 

Investing In stacks 
tarelully selected for long term 
growth possibilities 

Individuals & institutions 
ere invited ta request free prospectus 
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noifi or New York. Later, no to «>1- 
lege at Yale or Harvard. Take mi 
undergraduate dearer in engineering 
or business. Top it off with a grad- 
liar.' di-t<reo in law or an MHA. 

Hint's the sure*t formula for cor- 
porate success, one survey shows. 

More iif today's company presi- 
dents were bom in Illinois ■ 1L3 per 
cent) or New York i 1 1 per cenl ) 
than in any other state. 

And more look their undergradu- 
ate degree at Yale <8_2 per cent) 
or Harvard (5.2 per cent) than tit 
any other university. Bui Hcuv.ird 
is in [i class hy itself for graduate 
work. Nearly one third • 31 .6 per 
cent i earned (la-ir ijr.iduate decree 
there. Tbe University of Michigan 
i5.2 per cent) is a distant second. 

Then most '29.2 per cent) fol- 
lowed general administration as 
their route to the top. Marketing 
1 21.3 per cent) , finance 1 15.3 per 
cent), manufacturing 1 10,*) per 
cent), legal (9.0 per cent), engi- 
neering and scientific 1.5.7 per cent ) , 
personnel ( 2.7 per cunt ) ranked in 
that order us paths to the top job. 

That's what Hciririck & Struggles. 
Chicago management firm, found in 
a survey of 492 presidents from na- 
tion "s biggest firms 

But land-grant colleges turn out 
VI 1'"-, !.>,. 

Fair] i or study by National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and 
I jmd-r .'.rani < -ollHgrs shows that 
more than half of the top executives 
in biggest U. S. corporations are 
alumnt of one of it* 97 member in- 
stitutions. 

Dear sir— 
or madam 

Sure en ts up time. 

Heading mail, thai is. and an- 
swering it. 

It takes executives an average 
two to three hours a day. Even 
though most '53 per cent) have a 
secretary screen il hr>.i 

Nine out of 111 dictate replies- 
miiN- ill. ui half lo dii'tarim; mi- 
chines. 

Tbe Dartnell Corp., Chicago husi- 
rif--- research publisher, -int rhiwe 
statistics from n poll of some 3,000 
U. S. executives. Hen? are some tips 
il offers on how your secretary can 
help you iiiihten this chore: 

* Ask her to open ail moil ( except 
r*r»nnnl . underscore main points, 
attach previous letters or informa- 
tion you need to reply, 

• Jot down notes-" Yes," "No," 
"OK Thursday II a m ."-on mail 
and let her frame answer. 



• Draft form letters fur frequent re- 
quests which she can adapt to fit. 

• Use dictating equipment -so you 
con talk while she transcribe*. 

Where secretaries 
go wrong 

Blame their feminine touch for a 
lack of progress in the office, one 
authority says. 

Ox toby-Smith, Inc., New York 
itiiirfcci ri---' n i li firm, surveyed l.UWO 
business executives and found only 
about 30 per cent using dictating 
marh [pea, 

Follow-up interviews revealed 
thai many shunned them because 
of their secretary's dislike. The 
girts felt that use of the machines 
dented their stalus. 

Moml: When you think of 
"automation," don't overlook these 
dimple time find energy savei ■ 

Ready for the 
checkless society? 

A credit card that's good every- 
where, for anything. 

Say. a car rental in San Francis- 
co or dinner at Snrdi'g. 

Even for cash at any bank. 

One hurdle is how io hit on a 
quick, fool-proof identification sys- 
tem. Today's method, a combina- 
tion of signature checking and blind 
faith, won't do. experts feel. 

The American Bankers Associsi- 
tion put a committee to work on 
the problem months itijo. 

Inside dope is that ABA will opt 
for making your social seemiU 
number a sort of universal identi- 
fication number. 

A credo 
for business 

"Don't just snipe at Government 
—when it tries to meet America's 
social needs. Come up with a better 
wny to do it," 

That's the advice of M. A. Wright, 
Uurd chairman. Humble Oil Co. 
He spells it out in hi* new book, 
"The Business of Business" i$5,96, 
McOraw-Hill Book Co., New York) . 

"II we wont to preserve (he prin- 
cipled of individual freedom," he 
tells executives, "we must devote 
in incri>,isinj<|v larger projiorlion of 
our time to meet (he nation's social 
needs." 

"And." he adds, "at the same 
lime, we musl continue to enctuir- 
age policies which will promote 
economic growth, -;litl the greatest 
force in the fight ugaitv"! M.verty." 
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shooting for lower 
copy cost?... 
Apeco Super-Stat 

copymaker 



You may "ol Id match Arnold Palmer's goll *eore but you can match hrl 

copying cmi and that't about 35% lew*r than tv*r»g«. too. The Ap*co Supar-Stat 
Copymafcer gwas you thlo lower coit plus portability, compleia lately for your 
original* and trw vsrsati I ny ol barna ablo to copy from bound books or *vart I hree dime niional 
items. 5a |Ojn Arm* and pay less and gal more with an Apeco Super-Slat 
Arnold Pa)m»r't qoII Instruction booklets, "Te# Shots and Fairw«y Wcioda," '"Hritinrj 4, 
1he Iron*," "Chipping and Pttehing " and "Putting" free wr»n you ws> a damonwranon ot t 
tfm Apeco Super Stat To srrarig» a demo nitration in your offic*. phona trw Apeco ottice or 
repres«ttttrw in your city. 




AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY. ilOO WEST DEMPSTER STRCCT, EVANSTON. 1LUNOIS 60104 



From a continuity standpoint a corporate relocation 
ts seldom a blessed even!. In this case the Sprinkler 
Division of "Automatic" Sprinkler Corporation 
Of America moved their headquarters from 
Youngstown to Cleveland, Ohio. A 66 -mite 
up-rooting that many of their employees decided 
not to make. Naturally, somebody hod to fill The void 
until new people could be hired and trained. This 
is where Kelly Girl came in. With a minimum of 
confusion Kelly Girl employees were able to step 
in as clerk typists, general clorks. statistical typists, 
executive secretaries and the like. Responsible 
positions, made even more so because the Sprinkler 
Division does general accounting for their entire 
corporation. But that's a Kelly Girl strong point. 
Dependability, coupled with plenty of practical 
experience. As the button says. Kelly "Ce-n Do" 
On a long-term basis or a moment's notice. 

It's your move next. 




ItellyGM 

helped Automatic'' 
Sprinkler put 
out the fire. 




SERVICES* 



Kelly Girl Civilian • Mtfkttinf Qtiiiiai 
Tldlnlal OtVsion • libor OWlisri 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



A spectacle that hardly 
suits a proud nation 

BY PETER L1SAGOR 



ITie quadrennial madness, better known in some 
quarters an a Presidential election year, ha« seized 
Washington earlier lh,in usual. 

Even in I he best of times, the onset of the Presi- 
dential sweepstakes J.s niarkod by n pronounced edgi- 
ness and a rising degree or rancor «nd mistrust. Bin 

this is no1 the "if tun.-.. Knr nth* now. I hi-. 

capital has been beset by intrigue, suspicion, self* 
doubts and uncertainty. 

The Viet Nam wnr is the centerpiece of the dis- 
content and uneasiness. But swirling about it are 
other i-iHucn (liiii pollute the imlilit-il atmosphere, 
including urban unrest, inflation, assaults on the dol- 
lar, a challenge to the social wlruirlure by violent 
.'Mrernea--. .nid .m apparent loss nl confidence m tin 
national lendersh ip- 

(I is a paradox of the tir*1 order that the mil ion 
appears disconsolate and fenrfuJ .it a lime when much 
i»f (hi 1 world looks us^m Amerii an power as a modern 
marvel, when the U. S. aiulviAsadnr in many Foreign 
capital* in die must important fellow in town, when 
the emerging nations not only admire and re«|Ject 
this country but openly admit thoir need for Wash- 
ington'-i sympathetic underHiajidinu and assistance. 

• • • 

No lews a figure than French President Charles de 
(ianlle Mated il flu. Ly when be visited W<-»1 < lenivmy 
1-ihI summer, revealing a major motive behind hi-* 
own obhtrurtionirit lactic* in Euro;*-: 

"At the base of everything," de QftaJJe emphasized 
in Unnn, "there is one fact which seems to domi- 
nate the realities- that Is the enormous American 
jwwer. 

"In what I say. there is no hostility not any 
aversion toward our American frii iuIh The United 
State* has become the greatest power and it will » 
litl automatically to extend il powei I do not mean 
lo dominate, but to exercise a preponderant ad inn. 
thai is to say, a hegemony <*ver others." 



Afr. LisagtK t> the Whitr House correspondent jor 
Ph.- i , hi<. H.nh Nf\u 




A gltximy. checrlfsf nunid wm* to trrnp thr nation'' 
mpitrt), us the Administration jure* <:mt\inp ftrrtimi 

What in real to rip HaiiHe is doubly real lo numy 
national leadern in Asia. A group of American re- 
porlers who had occasion recently to visit Malaysia. 
Indonesia and India continually encountered the atti- 
tude, in high and low t>],o that the II M pawnii 1 
in Southeast Aflin was un encouraging Fact of life- 
Administration propagandists, whose mission obliges 
them to make the most of the materinl they work 
with, have talked of the American shield liehind 
which other free countries | : ,-,v.- tn-cn able to net their 
fuotimr for once. (Ja'.v appear not in U- exaggerating 
their claims, even though the uneerUiinties or Viet 
Nam and the ever present threat of an abruptly wid- 
ened wnr admittedly introduce an clement ol nervous- 
in* into the Asmn leaden/ <mi Ion Let inns 



This rnakps ; ,1J the more paradoxical and pujulint; 
tlx. atino^pltiTr uf doulit .tod hareK nailfled despair 
in Washington. 

As the political campaign aiwlerates. the claim is 
idniosl ivrtain ro niade thai i H iire-itijje has de 
dined abroad, thut Ihe Viet Nam war has embarrtessed 
our friend-, especially in l-airofh-. f-nih.>ldfnofl ..or 
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enemies, and alienated us as a nation from the com- 
pany of the circumspect and righteous. 

It is not inconceivable that public opinion pott* 
will be produced in an effort to show that Washing- 
ton h.i- left t>ie Wtntem alliance in tullers, turned 
«wsy from Latin America, and ijmorod Africa, while 
muddling about without direction and purpose in the 
incendiary Middle EasL 

• • • 

These poll.* arc standard stuff in an election year, 
SJmJ rierhaps will be no more, inflated than the us tin I 
campaign charges. The delusion that a nation "a role 
in ihe world must bo measured hy the affection ;md 
esteem in which it is held seems durably imbedded in 
the American psyche. 

Yet nothing turned up about what others may be 
saying and feeling about the U. S. is likely to match 
the gloomy self -appraisal indulged in by many Amer- 
ican!* Washington is the focal point for this cherries* 
mond President Johnson, for all his fmntic travels 
and diplomatic gitmesinanship, has seemed ureililf to 
arrest a decline in self- respect by articulating with 
spin! and eloquence the very real respect in which 
Ihe nut ion in held abroad 

He seems even less able to ease the country's own 
worst fears about the future at home, despite legis- 
lating Hi-n.rrnpli-lirriems that would make mosl I'rcM- 
dentw fed impregnable against their foes. 

A faiiiliMtic nir, with keening undertones of insur- 
rection, hangs heavy upon the capital. The doom* 
silvers have been in full cry since last summer, when 
the Newark ami Detroit riots induced a Intuitu Of 
sorts. At least one prominent group of self-avowed 
liberals has suggested that the country may be suffer- 
ing a "kind of national nervous breakdown" and may 
In- headed into an intei'tutl crisi* nomparable to the 
fivtl War and Ihe depression of the 1930 's. 

Some astute diagnosticians of the national temper 
believe tfmt ihr political ground rule- tua> have un- 
dergone a revolutionary change since 1964, thut the 
suburban middle cbiss explosion has crumbled Ihe 
old Democratic Party coalition, and thnt the old 
shibboleths and arguments have gone the way of 
the string tie and the whistle stop, 



But the most diniurbing feature of the present 
period is u sense of lost, or misdirected, purpose, and 
ss) a part of it, a drifting at the mercy of events dimly 
perceived and dimly understood. It seems no longer 
enough to recite the statistics of growth ami progress 
more schools, more hornets, more cars, more TV sets, 
more food, more leisure time. etc. A yearning for 
sounder values, or at least differently emphasized 
values, dictates a fresh approach in politics, and in 
truth moM politicians are bemused, if not befuddled, 
by the new demands upon them. 

Understandably, under the circumstances, the cam- 
paign guns have been moved into place sooner than 



usual, and Ihe Republicans believe they have u good 
crack st the While House. They can't be cocky about 
it, and Miry aren't. They realize thai in Lyndon It 
Johnson they have a formidable opponent, a man as 

admit ami riilmm.: any wlin h i- rati i jj.j igne* I fur 
the Presidency in recent history. 

Those who oppose him will not soon forget the 
extravaganza lost Christmas week when lie turned n 
funeral for the Australian Prime Minister into a 
round-the-world journey in which he exhorted Amer- 
ican pilots who bomb North Vie! Nam into a ureutet 
effort :md on the Mine day flew to the V.dican to 
identify himself with Pope Paul's earnest search for 
\tc-.ux-, M lliai scenario bad been written into a novel, 
the author would probably bo suspected of stretching 
til** limits of fiction. 

But Johnson's resourcefulness, his flamboyance as 
n campaigner, his blatant use of the White House as 
a (K>li deal staging area, his record which in normal 
times would be n powerful asset all these fail to 
dissuade llepuUican aspirants for the job. 

Nor did they discourage an indistinct member of 
the President's own party, Sen. £ugene McCarthy 
of Minnesota, from offering ,i ch alienee-. Hr«th Ihe 
Republicans and the maverick McCarthy have wit- 
nessed the turmoil and sensed the spreading malaise 
I h.i I gets magnified and often distorted in the politi- 
cal pressure cooker that is W;ishinpton. 

• • • 

'Hit? President, of course, in aware of his dwindled 
popularity. He often has to be sneaked into cities 
for speaking appearances in order to avoid anii-w.u 
demons rat inn- or wor>c. lit- i> a 1 jj i - i- >i 1 . . I , ■ .-.tiident 
of the polls, al least when tiny offer him some en- 
i-oiinigciwni. So he miiTit. appreciate that the dissat- 
isfaction and discontent are not inventions of ihe 
proas, but real enough. 

Not long aire, he confided to intimates that per- 
haps linrry (Intdwater should have been elected in 
1964. "It would have served hint right," ihe Presi- 
dent reportedly said "Why, J have Vkst Nam, Cyp- 
ni- I otHh, inflation " lie listed -evi i.il other pml>- 
lems, udding ". . - before breakfast." Some detected 
n htnl thut he might be mulling over the possibility 
of standing dtrwn aa a candidate. But nobody inside 
the Administration and few informed persons outside 
of it doubt for a minute that, barring unexpected 
health prohlems.be will run. 

His associates already have begun to consider the 
problems of ijcrsonal security in the campaign ahead 
Thi President, who tikes; to net close lo the people, 
may have to run the gauntlet of demonstrators ;ind 
protesters unless local police can wall them off. 

Lifting the nation's chin oil its shoelaces rni^ht 
prove his biggest obstacle. For public morale has 
plainly waned. The spectacle of the world's pea test 
[lower shrinking from its own internal woes, fearful 
rind divided, is a distressing one. It ts compounded 
by the suspicion, nurtured within the Administration, 
that the opjKtsition is engaged in mean plots, that 
men's motives ore narrow and impure. And this con- 
tributes to the general atmosphere of distrust and 
defeatism that may he worthy of .1 ban, ma republic 
but hardly suils ,1 great and proud nation. 
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.et s talk about CUSTOM GOOD LOOKS 
and the Armco Building System 

The two belong together . . because the Armco System is designed 
specifically to give your business — any business — a customized, 
not-llke-lhe-guy-next-door appearance. By offering you the 
Industry's widest choice of framing types, roof slopes, exterior 
wall color and interior decors, Armco makes it possible lo 
develop the customer-inviting look that best suits your individual 
business personality. And at reasonable cost ▼ Ynur local 
Armco Dealer — one o! a nationwide network of experienced, 
knowledgeable dealer-contractots — Is qualified to handle at! or 
any part of your construction project, from planning to 
completion. ▼ it all adds up to one thing: Armco continues 
to be the best way to build. But find out for yoursell, Call your 
local Armco Dealer (he's >n the Yellow Pages) for complete informa- 
tion or mail the coupon to Armco Steel Corporation. Metal Products 
Division, Department M 358, P. O. Box 800, Middletown. Ohio 45342. 
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Plymouth has upped its fleet sales 
every year since '62. 

A habit we don't intend to break. 



Over lbs tasl i years. Plymouth 
Heel salei have- If ipled 

And Ihli y*ar »'» off lo our betl 
■tin ewer. 

Call H sibling . Eno inewirto, Or 
hiuH resale value. . 

Call II quick order processing. And 

on-time deliveries, 

Whnld vor (tie reason*. Pljmsuth is. 
coming on — strong nrrd steady. I I'd 
celled the win-you-over b-sat. 

And Iho beat goes on. eftA 



Maybe you inake I be fled decisions 
el your company. Lot's aiauma you do, 
and conaider the lol louring virtues 
Of Plymouth Fury, 

No car in lie league haa * bigger 
standard *ngirut. 

Or bigger brakes. 

Or as much trunk spree. 0 r mora 
reed wd&M. 

Your decisions just got easier, 
A nd the beer) goes en. 
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NOW — pjl youraell It trie wheel ol 
■ Fury. 

The body ii a welded, ono-niecc 
slractura, Tlghl and quiet. Milo aftor 
mils, call attar call. 

Suspension is by torspoil hat. For 
taut, sure steering. And easy 
Kindling. 

The looks? Massive Clean. With 
no needless tinsEl. 

Your clients will notice — and 
nMMbn 

. , „ Ihe PI ymouth wln-you-avar 
beelgeei on, 
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The awful alternative 
to real economy 

BY FELIX MORLEV 



As the first of the Presidential primaries looms up, 
the rruKiiil tick- nt the issue.-, confront mi! all the us. 
pir.uiK lM't'f>nit:s over more pri.m'uaii' ■••>.] ■< lni" 
widi which these jrre.s-.itii; problems an- .iii,il_v«»H 
should l)e the yardstick by which «Mich would U- 
candidate la judged. The time* are too serious for 
empty rhetoric, of which the country has already had 
Km much. 

The speculative attack on the dollar, following de- 
valuation of the British pound, has been withstood. 
Although the* erosion of Jnflntinn in sharp our cur- 
rency remains relatively strong. But in other coun- 
tries, oxide from France, the future of the dollar tu 
viewed with !>hv,niuh -.k. [..ti, i-iti That i-. U-cau.-te 
Washington is thought In lw attempting more than it 
can accomplish. 

h'ur years nuw we have heen simutunenustv waging 
a seemingly endless war agninut Asiatic commuiu in: 
subsidizing dozens of feeble government* through 
"fnreign aid"; linking hilliotvs in the exploration of 
outer space, and spending fnr more in nn effort to give 
reality to our "Great Society," Even still higher taxes 
will nol remove I tie necessity nf stern priorities in 
this oil -embracing program. 

Nor is there any real solution in the com mis on 
business and foreign travel put into effect, or fore- 
shadowed, by the President lam month These rem- 
nize that our deficit* have reached the danger mark, 
but carry no promise of ih«' rigorous governmental 
economy essential l» atop erosion <>l the dcillur 

• • * 

Over -extension Ik evident from both past and pres- 
cut budget figures, showing that year after year our 
limitless govern mental commitments pile up an ever 
more costly national debt. But it is the continuously 
adverse balance nf internal iorul p:i.v, men I.- I fiat amuse-; 
most concern. Americans have to accept the dollnrs 
available, regardless of their worth in merchandise 
But foreigners are not under the compulsion nf m ir 
laws. Those who rn is trust the dollar can use it to buy 



Dr. Morley it a Pulitzer Prize-winning former newn- 
IxifHT I'thUir (irtif vuilvgf prenident 
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gold, at the fixed price of S35 an ounce. And the 
measure of their mistrust is seen In the drain on our 
constantly diminishing gold reserve. 

If we think it through we realize that the mistrust 
Is not of the dollar as a symbol, but rather of those 
policies which are cumulatively weakening its pur- 
chasing power. Of course no policy underwritten by 
the United States can be effective if the money that 
supports it loses value. And the corollary to that is 
also true. A policy that is enormously expensive, yet 
from an objective viewpoint lacks promise of paying 



U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 




U. &. balance of payments, in red almost every year 
since 1949, « now at an almo»t tinmanageablv teeel. 

ofT, casts doubt on the future of the money by which 
the policy in underwritten. 

That is why the foreign criticism of our national 
policies varies So much, from indifference to what we 
spend CHI education, for instance, to frequently sharp 
attack concerning the war in Viet Nam hi almost 
every country education ut regarded aB a profitable 
investment. Maybe some of the money thus .spent in 

■■'id mil some uf the trills and fad:- ridiculous 
Bttl ivobody thinks it ailly to try to improve the learn 
ing level of any people, 

For three reasons, however, the cost of the war in 
Viet Nam is a matter nf almost universal nmtwr 
The communist*, of course, oppose what we are dtifaf. 
there -in re it is directed a^im^t (heir ;ii:,:rr— mn and 
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designed l-o discourage any similar ofTen&ive else- 
where. If criticism of our Vietnamese policy were 
limited In inmniunb! source}- ii < i -uJcI and should In 3 
disregarded Unfortunately, there are two other major 
objections which cannot be so readily countered. 

One is that our ultimate aims in Viet Nam have 
.ilw.iy:- 1 niii. and continue to be. extremely cloudy 
To any that our purpose is to '"win" this still unde- 
clared war is meaningless unless we, explain how we 
proper tn make ,i military virtnr> slick. In the eyes 
of me#l Europeans, ivilh June: experience in the eon- 
trol of primitive peoples, we can "win" in Viet Nam 
only by sponsoring a colonialism which we ulwuys 
condemned when they sponsored it. And they think 
that such a policy would today invite a third world 
war. 

The second major non-com munis l criticism of our 
Vietnamese foliey. as voiced in countries as friendly 
to us iiu Switzerland or Sweden, i- equally unemotion- 
al. Since our cnormoun and increasing military ex- 
penditure is not rtffrtd by economies elsewhere, it is 
affecting the reliability of lhe dollar. Since the dollar 
is now the primary medium for international trade, 
any symptom of weakness is necessarily a cause of 
anxiety for nil trading nations And it is by no menns 
only the French who connect the current signs of dob 
Lnr weakness with Viet Nam. 

• * • 

Such complications are not agreeable to those who 
woidd like to Mb international problems portrayed, 
ami re.-oked. in -imple terms of black .met white. 
Hut Ihev ;sre leading to a situation where, if Viet 
Nam is regarded M merely a defensive war against 
communism, then we must face the fact tliat many of 
our allies are willing to (five aid and comfort tn the 
enemy. 

At the lost meeting of the NATO Council, for in- 
stance, it waa decided to minimize defensive measures 
against Russia in favor of peaceful cooperation with 
the Soviet bloc After this meeting the Went German 
Minister of Defense reported to his Parliament that: 
"The German Government advm-.ui'> eontrilnif ing to 
the security of Europe ... by a balanced reriucl mn 
of the armed forces on Ijoth sides of the demarcation 
tine." 

Since this placatory altitude i* indorsed bv VV i-h- 
ington it becomes difficult to argue simultaneously 
that communism cannot be tolerated in South Viet 
Nam. Confusion i« heightened by emphasizing our 
alleged obligations under SEATO at a time when the 
parallel NATO treaty is being watered dawn. It is 
this son uf confusion that dihUirtts public opinion and 
Ihvrelore should tv -qn. m !■■• confronted by every 
Presidential hopeful. 

It is also noted that Itus^j.i. u major gold producer, 
is b potential beneficiary of dollar weakness. Since 
the lirin.-h devaluation Russia has been able to buy 
up to 14 per cent more, from the sterling area, for the 
same amount of gold. If we were forced to raise the 
price uf gold that cummunisi advantage would lie 
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enormously increased. Given the choice between 
payment in U. S. dollars ur Russian gold there- is 
little doubt that many of the world's producers would 
now prefer the latter. 

Tli.ii the Russian- anticipate large-scale jrrowth in 
their overseas trade i>- shown by the nvenl rapid in 
crease m that country's merchant fleet. Nor to this 
growth merely prospective. Easl-VYest trade, between 
the Common Market countries and the Soviet bloc, 
last year reached sizable proportions. This orienta- 
tion owes much to General de Gaulle and would 
probably be accepted by Great Britain, whirh must 
enlarge its markets, if repudiation of NATO were 
made the price of udmiKsion to the European Econom- 
ic Community. 

It is dangerously absurd to regard de Gaulle's poli- 
cy as being tin- tr-nen ir;iry altorrnlion of an eighteenth 
century romantic. Kr sees very clearly that French 
influence in Europe waxes as that of the United 
States wanes. Next to the Kremlin it is de Gaulle 
who profits most from our involvement in Viet Nam, 
it burden which the French happily laid down for us 
to shoulder 

The greatest economic advantage of the United 
States today lies in the substantia] excetw of our ex- 
ports over imports. This favorable halnnce of trade 
does much, but not enough, to offset our unfavorable 
balance of payments, caused by the huge amounts the 
Administration spends abroad fr>r military and polit- 
ical purposes. It is sometime* argued that more tariff 
protection, cutting down commercial imports, would 
give us an even more favorable trade balance. Cer- 
tainly the effort to raise tariff barriers is now strong, 
even at this early stage of the new session of Congres*. 

The flaw in the liis'h tariff argument is that other 
countries will refuse to buy from US if we make it 
difficult for them to sell to us. And the advantage of 
the communist countries hen? is that they really want 
to buy, and increasingly have the means to pay for 
their purchases. Japan, for instance, will necessarily 
turn towards the communist world, if priced out or 
barred out ol American markets. 



Buatness leadership, is a whole, is aware of the 
complexity of these problems, all of them intensified 
and some trf them created by the Viet Nam entangle- 
ment. And business statesmanship is badly needed to 
uivf" outdance in iwlicies which are so clearly weaken- 
in^ the dollar in ,t maimer that threatens the success 
of everything we are attempting. 

In this election year lhe i . -:i i i learly -haping up 
for decision. Whether it is Lyndon Johnson or jmoth 
er the inescapable task of the new President will lie to 
I'Mablish policy priorities. The question is not wheth- 
er some far-flung lines of activity will be curtailed 
hut which ones, in the national interest, shall lie cut 
down to »iw. That Is the point to which every po- 
tential candidate should he asked In hjieak 

This will, of course, require a really "agonizing re* 
appraisal." Rut the weakness of the doll.ir warns 
that the axe of real economy must fait with determina- 
tion somewhere The alternative is for the United 
States to he revealed before the world as a giaiil with 
feet of clay. 
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3 WAYS 

Perry graf 
Slide-Charts 
Build Sales 
and Profits 




IMHkesrnrO Metnlnnrkinir 
l):it:i Easy tO lixtmct ! 

Condensnt ton of drawer* full of com- 
plex handbooks wa* so terrific 

riTCO proHticctn luwnht I", nl 

limb* BhpW,. So thumbing tbi'nujjh 
rriinlo^s. tid pencil and paperwork... 
just pull t hi* *Nd* and rend cut* Ltijr 
rule... any netol. any tool,,, And n 
thousand other facta, with invli ■■. ani 

duta itfecoed pot Say* (iTOV'A 

fnntatdic design job by Pfrrytrriif 
».» krenumdotjii stale* «Irt for ua." 



2 Injects Mend Johnson 
When Unm is I'resnibed ! 

Moving the slide enable* phyaicuin 
tn diVtirwiisdi iron deficiency nne- 
mi;i from nthi-r types, llr then turns 
*Hde-eh:ii1, over and with one move 
of slide determine* the fireciws don- 
n*tc of Mead JnhtuUMi "Fer-In-Sol" 
based on body weight- Get* the prod- 
uct injected nt that critical *"pii>- 
scribing moment," .Sftyu MfJul 

Johnwm, "Thi* aid bin been Mry 
well received." 



3 Lends Designers 1u Specify 
Stnndnrd IK Components I 

Oin- simple setting of known uem v 
voJtajte instantly provides user with 
imporlajit Iwhtiirut rbilu .. .specifier 
[iropet vottage rcunlamr and selpets 
standard dcth](v by IR entiling num- 
ber. No confusion, no mistakes, no 
waited time. Ray* Inturnatlonal 
Rectifier, "Slide-fJhnrl which We 
have featured in our «rln hah playvd 
n significant role in the iTirrenfted 
sale of Standard components ," 



A Pcrrtft/iitf aUili 'Chnrt ietifftud etpetiaiif fu> uoi< tciS 
fi-irrt equipment, noire on rniitnrrrtns problem, tell n 
taitt ntory. Slide -Chart* tire no related to ihr need for 
ynur product, tliey tiarr lerrtfw opprol. But ONLY for 
the man who can buy your product. NO WASTE DIS- 
TRIBUTION! 



For FREE Slide-Chart Analysis! 

Just dieltU' !■ - i. r Mling 11* what you wans your 
slide churl in linw you rlo it now, who will it, 
and how irmny ynu wi'd. Send any pertinent form* 
tibii' wmi data. \NV will immHi.il<-h' write, tilling 
ynu bow your id i do-chart con be nuirii' t\n<\ Inov n-ucb 
Jl will cost! Abnnlutdy 00 olibcntlnii 1 
If you want n quirk Hen of what con ]«• done and 
apiimxiinale rout, ralfrrt! (SIX) {fHfjWJ 



FREE! "in r iw,-il sh«iri<iii» 

llml Bttitd Sale- unil I > rr^ft1«■ , 

Aauuting ■ii-paK"' l^" 1 ^. Hifx-k full 
Miweit, tlmr-!» | j(trd caw hlrtorir*. from 
lipfHln't* tn locomotive! anil I'V^rytblfiK 
in between. t*am of the met hoi la uwd 
by the nation' a miwt «n>p*iirful cor)inra- 
ii.>n Mail Hie rnupor today for your 
FEEE cnjiyt 
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Products far (a 
at the fingertips 




PCRRYCRAF COffPORATlOIM. Dspt N 2. 

2215 Colby Awmu«. Los Angeies. California 90064 

GENTLEMEN: Yes, I am interested In receiving yout free 
boo*. I understand the^e a absolutely no oriheatmn, n»k 
or coat on my part 
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CPVPANt. 
ADOPCr.4- 
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Crrt a state. 



OUP PBCiOUCT IS- 



.ISP- 





Your stockroom is as big as a catalog and 
as near as a Greyhound bus, when you specify 
Greyhound Package Express 



Greyhound Package Expre« put* a 
warehomc nt your finscitipn. Gives you 
easy acces* to more different kirnfs o! 
items than your ificlf >pacc could pets* 
sibly accommodate. No matter what 
your customer warns— if it'i in a cala- 
log. you can get it for him fait by GPX. 
Your proliii are bofl*ted by a Wider 



choice o( merchandise ..while your 
capital investment is kept to a mini' 
mum. GPX Hhipments imvej on regular 
G<cy hound bu>cs-. running en Or, fre- 
quent pa^Mngcr schedules. Very often, 
you get what your customers need in a 
m.ilrc-r hmir-.. Spccsty GPX for 
round-the-clock service. 7 day* a week, 



24 hours a day. Weekend and holidays, 
toot Choice ot C,0,D.> Collect, Pre- 
paid, or GPX Charge Account. For 
L'omptere hi formation nhoul service, 
rates and route*, call Greyhound, or 
write: Greyhound Package Express, 
Dept. I B, It) South Rivcriide Plaza, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 



It's there in hours and costs you less 



Fh Eump 1 * 



i Mf Running Twin 20 Ihv 30 lb* . <0 Ha.* 



MtW iQfn 

BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 

SACRAMENTO 
ATLANTA 

BIRMINGHAM 
KANSAS CITT 

ST. LOUIS 



28 4 firs, 15 mm 



32 



10 



I hr. AO mm, 



i hi*. 30 mbt 



$2.20 



1.40 



11 t hrs. 15 min 



2.35 



$2.60 
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I 60 
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One of a scries of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation, 



TRENDS: RIGHT OR WRONG 



At least it releases 
our hostilities 

BY ALDEN H. SYPHER 



Come now. Hans* Stop grumbling over your biar 
und wurnt about that analysis of American television 
program* pul'lirihrd by Hitd urn Sunrttag. 

You don't have to look at them anyway— couldn'l 
if you wanted to, since they're nut shown in German > . 

"Small wonder that many American* regard the 
German* as sauerkraut-eating nitwits and fit audita," 
lit hi snilTnd moodily At its more than fmir null inn 
readers, a count that makes it West ( ierninny's largest 
Sunday newnpii[>er- 

Bui hold on, Harm. There's hope. Our National 
Council on the Arts has just dwclik,ed cljstnliuhuu. .if 
another $244,600 of taxpayers' money in its contin- 
uing effort to raise the nation's cultural level by en- 
riching tho promising poor. 

Although not a dime went to TV script writers, 
$67,600 did go to young poet* und fiction writiT- 
wlio might end up writing almost imything- 

Camlyn Kiwr, director of the council's literary 
programs, wml the young writers' project grew out nf 
romnunerutationa from touchers and writers in behalf 
of "wonderful kids" whose work they had come across. 

One of these wonderful kids now hax federal money 
to cover the coat of renting an office to write in, and 
paying a baby-sitter to take care of her five children 
while ehe writes for a year. 

Five children will lose -i mother's earn, hui the ti . 
lion might gain a writer. 

Another one of the wonderful kids has been point- 
ing houses, for :i living while writing two books thnt 
got good reviews, but no money. Now thist kid will lw 
jili It- to d*-\ot.' full (inn- tn writing fur Mwhite. while 
living on federal money. 

,So we hi"* 1 n house painter, hut iiu.Liii! k i in it script 
writer Or is that h gain? You know more about 
house [nunters than we do. 



You might tell us. too. Hans, just how Germany's 
Council on the Arts was act up. We should tie able La 



profit from your experience. Your gyatem seems to 
htm been working well a long time. Pause und think 
of Thorns Mann, .Johunn W. v. Goethe, Bertnll 
Brecht. Kricdrich Nictuche and Fritz Renter. 
Or f.uduii; Beethoven, Otto Nicolid, Richard 




Mr. Sypher, a lifelong journalist, i* the former 
editor und publisher of Nation's Buhiniw. 



Our TV xhati-n mtty bf> unfair to Han*, btst Amrnrtin* 
have to have some may to trork of} their frustrations, 



Strauss, Johnnn Sebastian Bnch, Richard Wagner, 

; <nd Rniicri Schumann. 

But !<■ return to the rullurii! problem now at hand: 
"Gnrriaon'ii Gorillas look the cake in depicting fJer- 

mana as pot-bellied nincompoops or feebleminded 

characters," cried Bild. 

In one Stt-minute show (including a number of dug 

food commercials) 39 Germans were blown to eternity 

by the fearless Americans, or gorillas. Hk 1 newspaper 

lamented. 

"During the Ll.hI week (he series showed the killing 
nf altogether 80 German* all of whom, with one esc- 
t eptian, were idiots, sadists, or fodder for their Allied 
adversaries* machine puna-" 

All nf which was m-wa elaborately told and il- 
lustrated In four pages— to Biltft readers, few if any 
of whom had ever before heard of these programs 

But that didn't keep resentment from arising in the 
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TRENDS; RIGHT OR WRONG 



fine old taverns and in the newer American-type 
jukebox joints in villages and cities across West 
Germany. 

One workman resting for n moment in a Oilogne 
bar toJd his fellow imbibers that to him it was "in* 
comprehensible why Johnson allows such films to be 
made and shown." 

How's that, Hans? Allows? Bitd am Sannlag hasn't 
been telling you everything. 

Compared with President Johnson, you and those 
fall guys you've- been wading and complaining about 
never hud it so good. 

• * • 

Did you know th. r tt at the same time Bild's reporters 
were counting German casualties on our TV screens, 
Ken. frank K, Moes, Democrat of Utah, culled for a 
moratorium on the bombing of President Johnson? 

Not only is the President being bombed, he's being 
bombed in a manner described by the Senator as 
"unfair, emotional, hysterical, irrational, insidious, 
vicious and sadistic" 

What are ii few phony falls on the part of some 
ersatz Germans compared with iurli .1 bl ii / kiie- on 
our real, live President, day after day? 

"What alarms me," Senator Mowi said in calling 
for the moratorium, "are vicious and irresponsible at- 
tacks which seem Ui arise out of near hysteria, and 
obviously degrade the o.'lice of I he President ;oid 
hence the nation." 

So you see, Hans, Garrison's Gorillas are not alone 
in the use of American firepower. Even our Con- 
Brewmni. who are notoriously pacifist in regard to 
('■ifli ruhtT. have l«»en dropping a few homliH on fel- 
low legislators Intely. 

• * • 

.Just tho other day the House of Representatives 
found it necessary to take a formal vote prohibiting 
its members from collecting more than one- day's ex- 
pense money for each day they travel in foreign lands 
at taxpayers' expense. 

Congressional travelers are limited by law to ?50 
daily expenses in the currency of the country they 
are visiting. 

Rep. H. R. Gross. Re publican of Iowa, told the 
House of a trip List yeur on which five < "nii^n^-.in. ti 
iTiltocted $100 a day on 13 occasion* by arranging to 
go to two countries on the same dny. 

Til us these lawmakers overlapped their roller! mn> 
of yen, rupees, drachmas, lira, escuderiis, marks and 
kroner-call it what you like, it'x ull money converti- 
ble to dollars— for a gain of two to one. 

Having thus assured themselves the cash grab 

would lie limited to So'i .J.iilv I'oi 1:1th * ierinu 

member, the House approved trips fibroad l"" r the 
Congressmen on two subcommittees. Post Office and 
Labor. 

Perhaps a part of the reluctance of Congressmen in 
Atmfttm* their outside income to their electors may be 
traced to such heretofore fast traveling, 



Anyway, Hans, if you'd like to trade some of those 
IMil-U'llied niri«-"iis|iiwi|.s. we h.ivi- quite a range of 
trading material. 

m m m 

We need a mow-'em-down dreum. .surd an we lliwl 
in Garrison's Gorillas, but the bombardment of our 
political figures, probably is less responsible for that 
need titan the elbowing we're getting from our women. 

The Importance of wonren in the United States is 
advancing bo rapidly that nt least one manufacturer 
of men's suits has changed his sales aim front men to 
women- to sell men's suits. 

The manufacturer sends a style expert to visit de- 
partment stores that retail the line. This specialist 
snares women as they walk by the men's clothing 
section. 

The passing wife is given a rosebud, a lint brush, a 
balloon and a booklet on men's fashions, While she is 
overcome by ■rnch generosity, the gift-laden lady is 
guided into the men's clothing department, whci-r 
sales people take over. 

"Yes, I accompany my husband when he buy- n 
suit," said one wife between sniffs on her rosebud. 
"Usually I let him make up his own mind about whtit 
he feels comfortable in." 

Sec what J mean, Hans? 

"Women have lietler fashion sense than men," said 
another wife whose hushnnd wnilerl diffidently near 
by, " My husband doesn't buy a thing until I approve 
qif iL" 

This advance slow- m it 1 number of fronts. 

In New York the Joint Legislative Commit tw on 
Matrimonial and Family Laws has voted to ask the 
legislature to provide alimony for males. 

' 'Our recommendation recognizes that the equality 
of women before the law has reached such a level 
thai there fa and should be an equal obligation of the 
spouses to •hare their meanfi when one encounters 
misfortune and is in need." said State Sen. Dtdwin J. 
Nile*. 

"What we are mrseerned alxiul is the fai t that un- 
der the law us it stands a wife with means taking 
action in 4 New York) Supreme Court can throw out 
nf the house ii disabled husband without means ori.-f 
force him to seek hLq supjiort from welfare " 

■ • * 

Now comes Miss Muriel F. Sicbert, knocking down 
walls that for 175 years have protected (fie New York 
Stock Exchange as a safe haven for men, 

She has paid $445,000 for n seat on the exchange, 
and now for the first time in history trial body is 
made tip of 1,36^ men and one small woman. For the 
girl who has battered down these venerable walls is no 
coioseus. 

No, Mickie Sicbert fa petite. She's hubbly and 
ebullient, according to friends. She is also 1 partner 
in u New York brokerage (inn, and she earns half .1 
million dollars a year. 

Which is considerably more than a good many 
American men make a year. 

Let us have that one little mow-'em-down dream. 
1 latin. 

We need it 
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Today's Special: 

Fringe benefits 
with a fringe on top. 

These days, a man does not live on salary alone, ueckiy iiiJemmu payments. 

Il's the frosting on the cake and the cherry on tup (hat How much will ail the fringes on top of the fringes ei»l 

can help you attract a good man and keep him. you? 

The must frosting comes in Com menial's Group Acei That's up to you. We can arrange it SO that you pay none . 

dent Policy. (It's the broadest and one of the most flexible some oral J the com of the policy. And you can decide which 

you can buy. ) In addit ion to all the ordinary ingredients. specific classifications of employees you want covered, 

there arc scleral other delicious toppings. For in- It you'd like detailed information about our Group 

stance: an employee's wife and family can be cov- V Accident Policj or the rest of our A £ H line, call 

crcd;comp!clcand irrecoverable bad sight, hearing your Continental agent. Just tell him you'd like to 

or speech i> included: and \ou can add medical and go beyond the f ordinary > fringe. 





R>r 15 years, this was the automatic 
feed attachment for your copier. 

Ridiculous. 



With all the thJnES a cop>ar does, It's hard to 
beliefs you still have to waste time standing 
around feeding "» each original by hand But 
that*! I'jtacl ly what you've been doing lor the 
last 15 years. 

Now, (hooray) we have 
taken one of our auto- 
matic feeders and at- 
tached It to our P B 250 
copier. All you have 10 do 
is drop a stack of orig- 
inals, up to 150 In es- 
corted sizes, in the feeder, 
press the button and walk 
away. The feeder feed's and the copier cop- 
ies When all the of igihals are fed. the feeder 
stops feeding and the copier stops copying. 

Amaimg. 

All the copies come out in consecutive 




order, separated from the originals. If you 
need 3 copies of a 50 page report, fust keep 
putting the originals back In the leader and 
pirkir.g up ihe collated copies as they come 
out It's that simple. And it applies to ledger 
cards, manuscripts and hundreds of o r her 
use* you'll discover yourself. 

But why didn't it happen 15 years ago? 

Because Pitney Bowes only started mate- 
in a copiers last year. 

Pilney-BowHS has been making machines 
that handle paper fori he last 47 years, We've 
had automatic paper feeders on our equip- 
ment lore long lime We make postage meter 
mailing machines and Ticknmeters and fold- 
ers and inserters and collators and precision 
scales and all kinds of equipment to make 
paper handling easy And after trying every- 
one else's copier for 14 years, we decided to 



make a copier, too — the Pitney Bowes 250 
copier, which is now available with auto 
mafic feed Which is what this ad is all about 



Pitney -Bowes 

fur Information. Wrllii PitnrytfcJWM. Inc. 
tja2 Cr-oit)y Slie«t, Slamrora, Conn 06904. 

Potlagv U«1t>ri 

FVIn!*rl 
Maikiprnrn 
Foia»r» 
1n»H»f» 
Cauntrr* A 
tRtpriMWI 

ScefM 

Cotlfttor* 
Copttm 
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WHEN 
THE WAR ENDS: 
A WORLD OF OPPORTUNITIES 



I[ is afnifiKt axiomatic in history 
th;it Inudnessmen and traders follow 
behind the bayonets, and bullets. Not 
to batten on misery, hut to foster the 
civilized pursuit* of industry and 
[•umuwrt i* 

The vrtflt ifrowth of Amn ican busi- 
ness in Europe followed World 
War II and the revival of a peace- 
ful nnd prosperous continent 

Earlirr, BritiBh businessmen 



poured into India, Africa nnd a 
hundred other plrnves in the wnke "f 
British Tommies and the Roynl 
Navy Rome conquered roont of the 
known wnrld and Rome-directed 
commerce irnnti'diiitely sprang up 
behind the lejrione. 

Certainly creation of trade and 
commerce has not been the motive 
of wnrfiire, hut the laying down of 
tgtm .md the rebuilding and reap- 



pnitfHits dull aane with |jeace inevi- 
tably seed the field* for business 
opportunities. 

Now, another such opportunity i-- 
near-a time when business will tap 
the rich expanses of Southeast Asia 

TV '.it- I thmk<-r-. "n the tuihjf>r-i 
in business and government agree 
thai rnagnificenl hii-inoas opportu- 
nities await in Viet Num. Thmlimd. 
Laos, Indonesia, Malaysia and Sin- 



gnpore. As the military situation in 
v in Nam improves, they expect the 
How of business to double, triple and 
quadruple. 

Tin-re jiri' dark spo|.s and danger 
areas, of course, hut noil i ins is fore- 
seen that would keep Southeast 
Asia from becoming fin industrial- 
business outpost of the first water 

Danger areas are I'umUidin. Bur 
inn rind the I'hitipjiinei. where fur 
eiun investment and oftentimes 
specifically American private enter- 
prise— w cither not encouraged or 
actively discouraged 

Dark spots include the lingering 
uncertainties of the Viet, Nam war. 
tlifln-ull ies of doing business in ureas' 
that Americans know little about, 
proximity of Red China and die 
necessity of dealing with frreign 

I HLH'llUCratJi, 

The Administration's actions to 
Improve our balance nf payments 
hy restricting dollar-investments 
I'lru.id were not tn reduce invest- 
ments in loss developed areas 

Thr President's plan could even 
•ncre-ase ini'p"rnit>nts in Southeast 
Asia because, they nrc curtailed in 
other developed aren-i. 

Of great concern, now that Invest- 
IBUlt find business opportunities ap- 
pcur cm the rise, in how slowly 
Americans art' moving. They might 
he beaten to the draw by Japanese 
and Taiwnnesc businessmen. 

More JajNmese mid Taiwanese 
iian Americans .ire looking fur hiiai- 
!ipkb. exploring trade outlets, seek- 
ing assembly sites, signing up Asian 
partners, plunk inn down money and 
pouring talent into invesluienl on 
[lortunities. 

Many well-known American busi- 
nesses are. in Southeast Asia, even 
in Viet Nam— Bank of America and 
CaSase Mnnhntran Hank, Foremost 
Dairies, Caltex, Esao, American 
Trading Company. Dindat Brolhei . 
itid Co., Inc.. Browne 1 1 Lane Engi- 
neering Co,. American Chemical and 
f}rug Co.. U. 8 Summit Corp,, Ray- 
mond International. Morrlson- 
Knudeen, Hrown nnd Boot, J. A- 
- ones Construction Co.. fJeiz Broth- 
■ a imd Co,. Lnyne Wells Interna- 

nnal. Inc.. National Cash Register 

rj Ifiaer, Sterling Drug Interna- 
.ional and American International 
I 'nde M writers, lo name a few. 

Bin th it'-- only a handful cum- 

-I'll lo Ll><- rniinltTT that could 

. Agency I'nr Inlei'natamal I )e 
-elnpment people insist, especially 
in view of the protection provided 
[or American investments and the 
concessions offered by Southeast 
Asian governments In >:e: foreign 

business. 

Herfwrt .Salzinan. a former busi- 



ness man who is now Assistant Ad- 
ministrator ftu Private Rennurcc* 
for AID, says: "Southeast Asia is a 
fh-ifl'-njii' in ill.' I J. S. government 
and an opportunity for U. S. pri- 
vate business. AID is making great 
efforts tn Une its people and money 
In help in ihe adiustmelil nf the 
traditional societies In the pressures 
of the modern world But gnvem- 
nuTii efforts nin only lay the fnun 
datton, 

"It's up t» private organizations 
In build on that foundation. 

"The U. S. government eneotu> 
ages business by eliminating some 
of the risks, 

'Today we are seeing the devel- 
opment of multinalional companies 
after we have ulreadv vs ii tin 
development of the vertically, inte- 
grated and the diversified compa- 
ring 

"In Southeast Asia (hen- is a to- 
mendous surge in purchasing power 
as a direct and indirect effect of the 
U. S. presence. 

"This creates markets and an cf- 
f eel he demand for prodnels. many 
of which could and should come 
from the United States. 

"Yet Japanese investment is 
sharply increasing. Why shouldn't 
our business share in the profitable 
investment opportunities? Although 
Anieiir.m iinc-^tui- are increasing, 
QUUty firms which should be sharing 
in ihese markets arc holding hack — 
.if'-.url lo dij what ihi-v are Hi hu.il 
ness to do. lo take risks nnd earn 
proflbi." 

The American businfris train call 
in({ on AID or the Department of 
i 'nmmerce for information on doing 
business in Sou throat Asia meets a 
snowstorm of facts, figures, reports 
of feasibility stiidifw, situation nr> 
I m ■ r < - ■"'timaLeH and suggestions. 

Eager for American jirvvstmtnts 

Furminjt the hncktmne of the ef- 
fort to get U. S, business into the 
area are investment protect ions of 
ren-d by the federal government anrl 
tnducemenbi to invest offered by 
nm^if SoutheaKt Asian governmentH. 

Viet Nan», for cjcumple, ofTer* 
these variou*i exemption 

No taxes on profit* or dividen l< 
for five years. 

No la\ on real estate, mine*, 
quarries, bind and royalties for 
I hroe •. imt 

No Lux on rural property and 
loon coutiucts for two years. 

There ur« no import duties 
planned on spare parts and equip- 
ment and there is a 25 per cent tax 
exemplion on reserves iunlt u|> from 
retained earnings if they are used 
for exfjanmion. 



The American businessman niov- 
inn into :1m \'iel Nftm market is pro 
tpcted I Oft per cent hy the f«ieml 
government against expropriation, 
incon \c ' 1 1 1 • i I i t y of currency and war 
risk. He ie protected up to 75 per 
cent of hi* debt capita! on extended 
risk inrliidin^ > ottiinen-ial risk, and 
per cent of his equity inventnii^it 

Another incentive provided by 
the federal government allow* a 
company to go into a hiph risk for- 
eijm cnuntry tike Viet Nam on n 
management contract with little tni- 
ti.ii invest inetit. It al-n provide- 
opportunity to tmy into the foreign 
company later. 

If he decides to make a prinr sur- 
vey of his husitie-^H chances in Viet 
Nam and subsequenfly find* the 
market not worth the mndle AID 
pftys hnlf of bis expenses. This in 
eludes costji the businessman in 
curred in sending representative.s' 
abroad their hotel, food and inci 
dental expenwes. 

"ITie f^ind < 'nr[5 hn:- cone inlo the 
prospect* of netting profits out of 
\'ift Nam and says: "Many of the 
new industrial Investment projects 
launched within the past five year* 
experienced rates, of return of tlte 
order nf 20 to 40 per cent; and capi- 
tal recovery in two or three years 
has not been unusual." 

Hejifrhy t>u*<ie*F ctimnu 

In addilion, the federal gov em 
mi>nl fs one of the major contribu- 
tors to two projects which nre ex- 
pected In ico j i long way toward mak- 
ing Southeast A-i.i a healthy place 
for American business. They are the 
Asian Development Bank nnd the 

Mekong liner B-ssin I level i npuietl I 

The Asfnn Rank Is modeled after 
the World Bank. It makes room 
with money supplied by contribut- 
ing nations for it wide variety of bet- 
terment projects. The United Ml utafe 
plays n large hand in control of the 
bank hy virtue of being the major 
contributor, along with Japan, 
though llu? honk in run on a day-to- 
day has is by Asians. 

The Mekong Basin plan in under 
way though the pace is slow. 

The project is expected eventually 
to includr 14 dams along the Me- 
kong and its tributaries in Ijios. 
nine in Cambodia nnd five each In 
'lliailandnnd South Viet N mi. 

Hydroelectric power and flood 
control would be provided for most 
of ihe 1!)P million people who live 
within J.ikhi miles of Sai gon. The 
new si.,«nj. uf |»iwer wiadil in'ti> til 
holh agricullure and business. 

The war in Viet Nam is changing 
the country down to the grass roots. 
What the long range effects will be. 
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lltigr hydroelectric and irrigation dams are planned, and in tome eo.ic< m-tutttly lo'ing built, in Southeast Asia, 
The Mekong Hwcr r\n*in is o prime life The She nan Piant on Ttiitt-an > shown above > it, a majnr in*tuUuium 

WHEN THE WAR ENDS: A WORLD OF OPPORTUNITIES continued 



no one can say. But it is already 
evident that there is ■ g rowing taste 
fur wcsti'rn goods and facilities. 
American hurtinrs." methods .ire 
.showing up in all-Vipt companies. 
They have nearly completely re- 
placed r'rrnch and traditional Viet- 
namese methods. 

Anwrunn businesses lieing estab- 
lished in Viet Nam, through invest* 
ments, acquisition:-, partnership* or 
subsidiaries, will find an expanding 
network of communications, hi^ti- 
ways, waterway*, docks and air' 
porta, every on* of which «ould Ix: 
useful tii industry or commerce. 

In the past fnw years, six new 
deepwater have been built, 

eight *h;ilpnv, dndt [mrl*. ei^ht jet 
air Iwrtcs with 12 new UJ.fHthimir 
i mtways, HO srnaUte Holds, scores ol 
bridges nnd bundi-i-d* of milaa of 
roads, oil tanks and pipelines, stor- 
ngtt and rmtiRtenutce facilities and 
hou&inu for 'i-Miiti soldiers, much 

1)1 || Hill . , ' ! I. .,| • .11 :!|, I"' I! 

dust.rial woikera. 

Each month thi.Hixtnd.-i nl Viet- 
namese receive industrial ;md hum- 
neas training, either elementary or 
advanced, and they no into a man- 
jMiwer pool which can be useful to 
American private business someday 

Kipjhtinn has not stopped a huge 
^instruction program of priv.-ne .imi 



community localities. These proj- 
ects will be useful to businesses lo- 
cating in the area when the fighting 
is finished. 

Projects include water systems, 
road and canal extensions, schools, 
ho>pii.iN warehouses ,mtl civil avia- 
tion, 

Tlit> Rand Corp. goes so far as to 
nay: "Looking at the general con- 
duct of industrial activity in Viet 
Nam today, we do not pet the im- 
predion that thit at tivity ia in fart 
directly hampered by the war In- 
dustrial installations appear to npar- 
i|t- w 'tlifKtt inierruijiron and Viet 
Cong molestations nrv trivial. The 
problem of military insecurity :ip- 
peure to be much more psych nl orient 
than an actual hurdle" 

In the past 12 months there ha:- 
been a big increase in the number 
of Vietnamese entrep-enettrs who 
have money of their own and want 
to invest it, often in it gri cultural cu- 
o|»erntive& 

What they want is to form part- 
nerships, with the Americans sup- 
plying managerial nnd technical es- 
pertiae. 

The Governor oT the Vietnamese 
National R;i«K waid renenMv "Don't 
Jeiid me your money, send me peo- 
ple who knu» how lip iln things " 

Viet Nam is 'beyond doubt one of 



the prime investment j>oiiits f 
American know-how in Sou therm t 
Asia. But then." are others. 

Other opportunities 

Thailand This is one of the nvost 
promising underdeveloped na lions 
in the world. It should In-come in- 
creasingly so as the Viet Niim wsir 
draws toward a dose. The govern - 
meal i« dretatorial hut it is effective 
and stable and bo in the economy, 
GNP itoes up l.'ii per cent yearly. 
Tin population of 31 million is lenp- 
ii. .head 

Thais generally applaud II. S. 
military actions in Viet Niim- for 
obvious reason*. They would lw> the 
next likely target for communist ag- 
nu aii o w 

The country ha* n big windfall 
Iijiim (.'. S. military .«;pcndin£ in hnlh 
Viet, Num and Thailand. Foreign 
business is encouraged in n variety 
of wuys by the royal Thai govern - 
iiictii Among the best bets for suc- 
cess a re businesses invol ving o k> i < u 1 
lure, fertilisers, cotton processing, 
manufacturing, tdne and tin mining, 

lour i:-m 

On the other hand, insurgents tire 
in the Northeast, Red China i<- Hone 
l>v .mil a .-hnky Ijict, i.^ ju4t next 
door. 
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Saigon'g harbor is no longer the greaf bottleneck 
of Southed*! Asia Traffic [totr* smoothly nan. 



Laos Tins is :i small country of 
three million people with limited 
market possibilities, bin tin-re is .1 
need for nearly everything. The 
gmeriimenl is ru-nn nl: i v. iih .1 
western Man! I t-H hold on the mint 
'ry is tenuous. Htiwi.'HT, il has sur- 
vived nuiny upheavals. North Viet- 
namese nnd Viet Coup invade Igios 

nil w.iy hi .illii lr»iii Smith Vid 

Nuni bui so fur little h;is been done 
nbout it The Vietnamese wnr could 
hp r»v«v someday 

The government actively Hfk- 
foreitfn business investment nnd of- 
fers numy cor -i-uv line A mm 

can firm Li looking into cutting lum- 
ber out of Northeust Ijto* and ship 
ping it to U. & forces in Thailand. 

Indonesia This can lie the great 
sleeper for I) S. business when the 
ViHnniiir^' shooting dti** down In- 

iJl lllrM.1 I .'U.-I.l l«'< ■ 'l I H [!)< LM.Illt 

of Southeast Asia, 

There are Ifit) million Indonesi- 
ans, jmd lifter I he debacle of (hi- Su 
karno years Indonesia, like Taos, 
ni'iils everything Banking institu- 
tions and creditor n,i! tins keep In- 
donesia <ifli)Jit with rcnenotinted 
loans until wild inflation can be 
tit [Tied It. Li lw'i»J4 turned tiirl this 

is necessary for business. In 1965, 
the year Sukarno and his commu- 



nists were overthrown, inflation 
reached 2,(XXl |jer cent. In 1966 it 

Was flMl ]H1 Mil! Lust VCIf il Wis 

?. r > per tern 

The military government of tlen- 
crul Suharto deems set for u Ions 
run Indonesia has rejoined I J it- I'N 
World Bunk nnd Asian Dt<velop- 
ment Bants. The people want Bottl- 
ing so much .is lime and iveuce to 
develop their fantastically fert'Ie is- 
lands and get business started again 
on it profitable basis, usually |m.- 
ntely eHented 

There is it good private invest- 
mem law and it is to he improved 
this year. Miuiy art American busi- 
ness expropriated hy Sukarno is be- 
in); restored. A half down of the 
largest U.S. chemical and mining 
i-omprinies it n. ,.j(h,.] sell nn up 
operations in Indoni'Sia or mm- 
rtlttini! h-ajiihilitv studies which 
generally indicnle the country is 
worthwhile as an investment site. 
Four American bunks have reretil- 
1> moved in. 

Best bct» ure in minerals, forest 
produotC oil, tour Hm, mnnufnetur- 
tng> agriculture and agri-business. 

Malaysia and Singapore These are 
two dilfen-ni coiintnes. hut they can 
I*- In.-.-itr-d together because of their 
joint British heritage and because- 



they occupy .m A-i;m |*-ninsul:< 
which American business is findinp 
attractive 

Bri tain's victory over Ma la van 
communists L!ll years; ago set the 
stage for an improving economy. 

jY- I lit- ['.rili 1 ! |>ull out of their 
old 1 possessions east of Ruca, the 
Yanks mnve in. Thin includes husi- 
neaa influence, eapecially in Sini?a- 
pof-r 

Furthermore, if Hong Kong ftliy* 
in influence because of pressure 
from Red China, then Miilaysin and 
Singapore will grow still more in im- 
portatK i' 

-Singapore, with .1 |sjfml:<l ion or 
two million, ie well governed and 
.--[nelly western oriented. The peo- 
ple are lilt-rale; llu-y have a urowitiK 
money supply and desire for Ameri- 
can products, A New York office 

h.i;- U en 0]H-ll4-d In proniotf M 1 Vi r 

ments. Main objectivefi are to in- 
cn-.ise lighi rnanufacluring facilitiee. 
cut down on imports nnd reduce 
utLf'jnploviiient 

Mjilnysia is on ex<-ellent plftre 
for private investments. There is a 
good investment kw nnd Malaysian 
money is strong. GNP noes up six 
per cent yearly \ large hond issue 
i'i'icntl>' llonted mi the New 
York miirket. 

Sevecd American eompnnie« hnve 
moved into .1 new indu.ilri.il ptrk 
near Kuala Lumpur. Three Amert 
can hanks have branches in the 
country along with Anwrican chem- 
ical companies, paper manufactur- 
ers and ilKTI l ui- ir:« - ■ <■> ■■lirvrri v 

Koreiffn investment protection ts 
ofTereii tn ^eventl wny< 

Taiwan Business followed the buy- 
onels during and Hftcr the Kortian 
war 18 years ago. This was the 
making or Taiwan, home of the 
Republic Of China ;iti island nation 
which American school kills wem 
tauithi to (sill Formosa, The big 
island is gettinjz another r-nmomie 
shot in the arm because of Viet- 
riaiiiese fighting. 

Tniwnn already is heavily in- 
'lu-lri.il izeil antl welting aion- -> 
Amsricm businesses move in and 
as Chinese businesses increase and 
grow. GNP ffo» tip n fHKt-pncwJ 
t>.7 per cent yearly. In i960, ex- 
ports were $164 million; in 1966, 
WM> million. They should hit $1 
billion in less than 20 years. 

The list of U, S. companies al 
ready on Taiwan and those coming 
!o the Island rends like it New York 
It'lcphone book. 

Taiwan has such U. S. invest- 
rniTH [lotelllul that All) cnderl il- 
progranifi there Taiwan can take 
core of \\ae\L END 
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UNIONS' NEUU ORGANIZING 




"OrRaniw the unorganized!" 
thundered the gravel-voiced John 
L. Lewis in his heyday as leader of 
the United Mine Workers The 
slogan in as much the war cry of 
labor unions today tu> it wjw four 
decades ago. But the manner in 
which union* now ^n uUmf nr^nniz- 
uig the unorganized sompiinips 
makes even the venerable Mr. Lewis 
raise his. bushy brows. 



Union organising campaigns to- 
day are elaborate, expensive rind 
full of tricks. They are often oirned 
at people who once shied from on- 
ion cards like (tif 1 pox. 

Unburdened by taxes or antitrust 
actions* unions have a superabun- 
dance '<( wealth to throw behind 
these campmjms. This is coupled 
with I hi' | tower lo wrest from legis- 
lator* and ndmiiiistni1or> ri buttery 



nf Hjiedbll privileges thnt give them 
.1 leg up itn anyone they try to or- 
ganize. 

Despite this, there is much that 
himinr>^ni«'h arc doing and can do to 
lin'c! the in i inn miKlmiglit. 

Results of new union organizing 
drives can he seen in niiiiilH-ishi|i 
rolls, which have been surging since 
I9G3. Unions based In this country 
houst a record 19,1 million rnnti- 
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TARGETS AND TACTICS 




hers. Nearly 40 per cent of the eli- 
gihlc workers ill the United State* 
are now represented by uninns 

The number is probably even 
ln^lK't siritv -<>me corrupt local un 
iull leader* fii^perled of under 
Ktjttini: their membership ho they 
can (nickel asHessmentw due nation 
• I union nlriees. 

The Teamsters remain tin- nn- 
tinn's largesl union with 1,880.000 



members and continue to lead nil 
major unions in the percentage of 
mfkn elections wan. 

Ai l, < IO unions ;irloWl more 
Hum \.h million members in the 
put two years, boosting total mem- 
bership to 143 million, the highest 
in its history. The United Aut<-> 
Workers remain the largest of the 
129 unions In the federation witli 
1.4 million memhers. up nearly 
235.000 the past two years, 

Despite such it lowing reports, the 
federation is spurred fo do Mill 
mora by UAW President Waller 
Reuther'a demand that it engage m 
a S14.5 million organizing drive "to 
double the membership of the or- 
ganized tabor movement" in six 
years. There are 32 million workers 
in the United States, union eligible 
lull Mill union free. 

Labor'% new targets 

Union organizers are concentrat- 
ing now on gn>u in.? |i.nt- '.'I ihii 
labor force white-collar workers, 
public i-mployecs, win 1 workers, 
\inmu people. S"o!tii-rnn>. wnm-ii. 
technicians, professionals, Romipro- 
fesMon lis and even ballplayers 

In the next five years the numlier 
of white collar worker^-from filu 
clerks to computer programers— is 
figured to jump 25 per cent, twice 
the expected rate for employment 
generally. 

I.-ikI October ii group represent- 
(rig 18 unions net up n special office 
in WitshingUin, Cullr-d the Council 
of AFI.-CIO Unions for Scientific, 
Profess inn ii I and Cultural Kmplny 
ees. or SPACE, its main objective 
is to organize Mine 10 million 
white-collar worker*. Its leaders al- 
so hope to find ways to improve the 
inii^r of unions among wll-edu 
, itr-rl workers 

Something nf a milestone in this 
I'tTort was reached recently when 
nine doctor* aboard Grace line 
ships joined the National Maritime 
Union 

The National Ijibor Relations 



Board l»Sl November cleared the 
wny for unions to organise «mpU>y- 

ees of run:-) pm.ilc hospitals ami 
nursing homes. The NLRH. tin' 
federal agency regulating unioni7.o 
lii hi, dt'cl.nvd th.il i! now ha- juris 
diction over such businesses- Be- 
fore, the NI-RB— whone officials 
chronically complained of being 
overburdened with cases— decided 
it should not take such juiisdi' 
lion 

While the AFL-CIO'h organizers 
rush into hospitals rmd nursing 
homes to lake advantage of the new 
ruling, its lobbyist* are asking Con- 
gress to rewrite the law to make 
the NLHB'h action legal. 

Unions mokinK the uiu:-t *[K'L'toc 
ular organizing gains nre those try- 
ing tO ItiSSO governminl worker 
Local, Htate and federal government 
employment is " the urowth stock of 
unionism," trumpets Abraham 
Weiss, Teamsters research director. 

One of every 12 union members 
in the United States is a govern- 
ment employee, and die percentage 
is increasing:. Eaecutive Order 
10988, authored by the AFU-CIO 
and issued in 1962 by President 
Kennedy, opened Ihe dikes. The 
order directed federal agencies to 
rerognm" mid hnrKoin with union* 
represent Hip tt-.vir emj.|'>Wr. Mini- 
state and local administrations im- 
mediately followed suit. Sine* then, 
government union meniliership hn> 
iumiX'd fit) per cent. 

"We predict that within five 
yenrs. 7o [tt<r rent ol nil federal em 
ployees will be members ol Ikmvi 
fide unions, with no less 1h:m S"i 
per cent covered hy exclusive recou 
nition agreements," vaunts ch-ep- 
throated John F. Griner, Georgia- 
hred national president of the 
American Federation of Cnvem- 
mnnt Employees. 

His AFGE, scrapping intensely 
with other unions to attract federal 
employees, has even dnne away 
h ith its initiation li-es 

In the nonfederal field, the State. 
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UNIONS' NEW ORGANIZING TARGETS AND TACTICS 



County and Municipal Employees 
Union is sign ins up government 
workers so fast it's having n touch 
time getting people to administer 
its booming ranks. 

Like other unions, government 
unions rely heavily upon the Ad- 
ministration and Congress for l»elp. 
They seek, among other thing*, un- 
ion shop arrangement* r<> forte p f, r 
sons to belong to :t union in order trj 
hold their government krhs. 

imparl on private Industry 

tni-ce.isefl tfoveriitnetll unioniza- 
tion will have a strong impact on 
private business. It could Jift the 
prestige of union* among white-col- 
lar workers, both public and private. 
It will likely lend to higher, eco- 
nomically unjustified wages in guv- 
frnnifnt. [l will load union war 
chests which can be used for longer, 
more damaging strike* against em- 
ployers in ;>l\ types of industries. 

And, of course, it will put more 
pr Assure on taxpayers to meet the 
greater costs of government 

Union organizers, too, arc ex- 
ploiting the functionally illiter.-iro 
the farm workers and the poor. 

For the past 29 months they have 
pulled farm hands in California nnd 
Texas off their jobs and pushed 
them into Rtrikes, picketing and 
boycotts, Unions have used goon 
tactics and played upon the reli- 
gious beliefs of the farm workers to 
frighten them into roopemtinii. \ 'n 
ions see these people as a potential 
now political base. 

) li. AFL-CIO alone has pumped 
nearly $2 million into organizing 
farm hands and on attempts to 
stock agricultural nm» with union 
•'hops, hiring hallB and other costly 
union gimmicks. 

At the same time unions are try- 
ing to net Congress to extend union 
privileges contained in the Notional 
Labor Relations Act to the agricul- 
tural induntry Tlvey hope for con- 
trol of the whole food industry, from 
the soil to the dinner table, with 
Hit- [xrwer to threaten a single, 
giant, nation-crippling strike. 

Union organizers are pressing 
their campaign to exploit the poor 
in safer*] ways They have strong 
ties with trw federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, which admin 
inters the so-called war on poverty. 
The OEO is using part of your fed- 
eral taxes to help unions tram some 
'si.iNXl union repreecntiitive-* "in r- 
sist*' poverty workers. 

OEO chief Sargent Sh river sees 
ht> Job Corps training program as a 



i 'iri>- ^nnr.-e ><[ puUrilial union 
members. 

''I'd like to see the day when ev- 
ery one of these Job Corps centers 
has been adopted hy a union," Mr. 
Shriu-r n lvjiIIy said as he baud* :1 
AFL CIO President George Meany 
a gold plaque made hy tax-paid Job 
Corps members. 

Unionists and race demonstration 
leaders continue to support each 
other's programs. 

In return for union support of the 
Selma, Ala,, marches, race demon- 
stration leaders organized an Ala- 
bama plant that had many Negro 
workers. 

In Mississippi, representatives 
from the Student Non- Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee f SNCCt and 
the Congress of Racial Equality 
I CORE) went to union offices and 
'i ill -red to organize Negroes in 
plants in return for more union 
numey for their programs. 

Bunk* diimnytd 

Severn 1 banks in the North which 
have been cooperating in govern- 
ment programs to hire poor, unedu- 
cated persons art teaming, to their 
dismay, that many of I lie new eni- 
<ili.i\ec h.iM' I iw/n well >.eh<.Hiled 
snmnwhrrp in union urcnni/ing 

tactic*. 

Unions have added sophistication 
to their organizing tactics. Many 
times unions join hands to act as 
giant organizing combines. They 

shnrc> n v uhI l.in.jwl*.Kl>:e and 

uttempt to iron out jurisdictional 
squabbles. 

State-wide. AFL-CIO union com- 
bines have launched organization 
drives in Iowa. Kansas, Missouri. 
■\rk.inj,n t - .iiicl Mississippi. The 
ti more-Washington area also is cov- 
i'iiiI t, -i! AKI l 'IO - 1 r 1 1 1 i y 1 1 u' 
mmmilUf. 

Similar gang-up organising raises 
on company-wide and industry- 
wide bases. 

Support for such programs is 
strong from the national office of the 
AFL-CIO in Washington. The fed- 
eration's ISO-man Organizing De- 
partment spends more than o fourth 
ol ill AFL-CIO income and 70 per 
cent of all field staff time directly 
on organizing. 

The AFL-CIO also conducts 
schools and seminars- Unions even 
pet NLRB officials to teadi some 
classes. 

The AFL-CIO maintain* a eon- 
it, nit liaison will) NI.RB headquar- 
ter.s ami keeps watch <m .ill NLKH 
.11 -lions affecting organization, 



The national AFL Cfl ) office aLso 
channel* i lorrmt n| model l ..l IT" 

paign literature through its regional 
offices to some 2,40(1 organizers on 
international union staffs. Copies 
of these leaflets turn up in almost 
all union organizing campaigns. 

The newest organizational devii-e 
is the eloelronie computer. 

Several unions use computers to 
help them pick the best plants to 
campaign against, to map strategy 
and to swiftly dredge up informa- 
tion for organizers in the field. 

Many l.n.-ain'h-,jiieu, who may hot 
even suspect that unions are eyeing 
them, would bo startled to discover 
the detailed facts about them and 
their firms which are crammed into 
union computers. 

The most rernpiiteri/M;) nr^mi^i- 
tion program is that of the AFL- 
CIO's Industrial Union Depart- 
ment. It represents 61 factory work- 
er unions and cooperate:- in organiz- 
ing with locals of other unions, in- 
inehiding the Teamsters. 

TIif? Ivi^re philosophy of IUD is 
that the union with the best chance 
of organizing a plant should get 1 h>- 
green light— while all other unions 
help it. 

The IUD whacked the whole 
count rv into sections nnd assigned 
a hand of organizers from many dif- 
ferent unions to each section, 

At first IUD organiser-. hi1 their 
territories with great fanfare. A 
score of organizer* would converge 
on a town, hi\nding out literature, 
pulling ads in newspapers, throw- 
ing free beer busts at renter! buns 
and generally creating a carnival at- 
mosphere. 

The technique used up a lot of 
money, but it didn't get many new 
union members -especially in the 
South, where the IUD had intended 
to make its greatest gains. 

The lUU now uses what industri 
1 1 relations people Call the "silent 
cell" approach in unorganized 
plains 11 sirnil.ir to the way com- 
munists try to infiltrate organiza- 
tions. Union organizers flip into 
plants and fan all flumes of di«enn- 
tenl they find. 

A current saying among indus- 
trial relation'* men goes, "If you 
don't bear rinvfiodv coming nu vum 
back steps, it's the IUD." 

Although the IUD has Stopped 
distributing handbills, it is passing 
out a "Labor Bookshelf" to thou- 
sands of jschuols and libraries. The 
Labor iiookshelf i.s a set of five lutoks 
containing biased union version h of 
history and economics. Thus the 
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IUD hopes to sow the s«*d for fu- 
[nr.- urL;;iiii/.'i[i'in di i'.r- 

Sfffl up to old trick* 

Recent occurrences show that 
ntrl-t.ime union organize™ nrt? na sly 
as over. 

One i»nnmrx'r Inat yeor rejriHUred 
in it motel. nnnouni'inB loudly Unit 
lie w.is Jin nr^inizpr. He spt-nl -i 
week nt the gate (rf a nearby plant 
passing out union leaflets. Muri- 
Jijjempnt countered by bringing its 
indttntriiil relation!- men hi the (•hint 
From ul! over for tin expected buttle 

What die nuinngers didn't real- 
i/.e, until tbd IjiIp. W8* thnt the or- 
ganizer hiid boon driving iicTot-s Inwn 
nt nipht. to another of the firm's 
plants mid quietly signing up its 
ni^ht shirt. 

Another uni.ui netit ;i kuidsnme. 
well-educuted Nepro front New "Jer- 
sey into n Louisi;inji town, W'luli- 
courting Neffro women at a target 
firm, he got them to sign up other 
employees into the union. He was 
last seen bending Ntirth. leaving be- 
hind Heveral broken heart* and i 
unionized plant. 

Some union organizers try to 
trick nmiuiKer* into giving them the 
names and addresses of their est* 
ptoyeed before the NLRB requires 
them to do so. This (fives unions 
ui"r< : lime 1<i tht'ir proua^mida 
to employees" homes, Or|{anizere al- 
so try to get compnny Chriotmas or 
Mrthdiiy card lists. 

Once the NLRB has ordered that 
a union election is to be held at A 
plant, orgiini/.crs are t:iughl to fijjht 
for the worst ixwsible day -front 
manofieraent'a viewpoint— to hold it, 

This usually is n Monday 
tiiK, giving the union llie whole 
weekend in which to sell itself to the 
fiiipl«»yees .-il thrir homes 

Once the ntntjmi^ri is under way. 
unions often hire, ex-employee* of 
the firm, csporifilly thaw recently 
fired, ns apeciul consultiintu These 
persons, unions have found, know 
a lot about the internal workings of 
the firm and will work extra hard if 
they had >or grudge* agaiiiHt rnan- 
; i cement. 

TeuniKtr.re QfjpnfwfTB recently hid 
:i hard lime signing up employees <<f 
a smtdl trucking firm in Indiana. 
They decided to force the firm's 
owner to pressure his employees to 
-icn, The union «<nl letters to all 
csuihlixhmentfi where the firm's 
trucks pick up or deliver, threat- 
citiiuf to picket tht.- establishment 
if it continued In deal with a non- 
union firm. The fircn'n owner could 



not afford to fight the matter in 
court, especially against the itower- 
ful "Teamsters Bar Association." 
Union organizers often set away 

with illt'ltil! .irlirHts IriMiH' tnatnite 

merit shies from the expense of liti- 
gation. While most heavily Ijixed 
badnesses can't afford long court 
proceedings, unions can usually rely 
on tax-supported NLRB kiwyers to 
argue their case for them. 

It uj common to hear NLRB 
LillickilB talking of "wins" and "loss- 
es'" in union elections— n "win" 
when the union is oartifled, s "loss" 
when employees voted against It- 

Look to Congress 

Unionn are pleading to Congress 
this, session for still more aid in 
their organizing. Among the thing* 
they are asking favorite Congress- 
men, such as Rep. Frank Thompson 
Jr. i D. N.J. I , chairman. House la- 
I'or iuhcornmittee, to push for are: 

• Double and triple damaged as- 
sessed against employers declared 
guilty of unfair tabor practices 
while n union is trying to organize 
their employees. 

• Disqualification froni goverrtment 
contracts for employer* who don't 
sufficiently cooperate with union or- 
Samwrs 

• Revocation of that part nf the 
Taft-Hnrtley law that reaffirms an 
employer's right of freedom of 
speech when a union tries to orga- 
nize his plant, 

• Requirements that employers re- 
I«ir1 to the SotTt'tary of Labor de- 
tailed terms of all agreement.-., in- 
cluding fees, made between ihrm 
and their lawyers in attempts to 
counter anion organization drives. 

In the face of such fierce ori;ani- 
zational attacks, many businessmen, 
foe! lost. This is precisely what the 
unions hope for. 

Alert managers of unorganized 
plants can stilt do much to protect 
then -"I ves ;inrl their employee's from 
the union* I Set- "Wkd to Do 
When the Union Knocks." Novem- 
ber 1 >. i itiiUt , ! : i r i r S Januai v, 
1967. J 

InduHlria] relations experts point 
out that husitMWiimen can do much 
i" • I o-H'k union orijanizational power 
by striving to defeat uniiin-beholden 
candidates for public; office and de- 
manding reforms of the labor law. 

It is through legislators and ad- 
ministrators of the labor law that 
union- Iwive unified ithM of live spe- 
cial privileges and immunities that 
have- allowed thorn tu expand and 
grow powerful. END 



Need money 
to meet 
training costs? 

New York 
State helps 
pay costs of 
manufacturers 
who qualify. 



Under New York State's Manpower Train- 
ing Act, manufacturers can be reimbursed 
tor a targe part of the costs of on-the-job 
treeing, You can also get help with spe- 
cial classroom training of potential staff. 
The state helps pay for allowances to 
trainees, instruction, clerical salaries, 
training materials and other expenses — 
some of which cannot be paid for under 
federal programs. 

Full-Scale Program, Training In new 
skills or Improving existing ones Is pro- 
vided either in school, on the Job or 
fjirough a combination of both. One result 
ha* been cs major contribution to New 
York's pool of over 2.000.000 skilled and 
saml-sxilled workers, the nation's most 
versatile labor force, 

Do You Qualify? Most manufacturers 
can qualify for assistance with on-tho-job 
teaming costs and courses. The basic re- 
quirement is that your company be able 
to conduct effective training. But find out 
more. 




Write on your letterhead for "Money for 
Manpower/' which describes in detail how 
New York State can help with on-the-job 
training costs. Or check the coupon for 
other subjects that Interest you and send 
it along with your letter. Or call Commis- 
sioner Ronald B. Peterson at (518) 474- 
4100. You can also contact us through any 
reliable third party. 

NEW rORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



Commissioner ftanald S. Ptrtenom 
New York Slate Dept. of Commerce 
112 Sl*t* 5tr»et— Room 4)1 
Altwny, N, Y. 12207 

□ Money for □ Now York State 
Manpower Business F.ict? 

□ Pfant actuality 
Financing Education 

□ Tax □ International 
Advantages Commerce 
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CHERRY PIE 
ALA 




Washington's running many bil- 
lions in the red thin year. But it 
still manages to find mowy for 
everything worth while— like in- 
vcstieaUnfi cherry pie. 

Nothing suspicious about this 
dish, of course. It's as patriotic a* 
George Washington and the Fourth 
of July. 

But the Bureau of Science uf the 
hood Standards Branch of the Food 
and Drug Administration claims 
some bakers don't make it properly. 

Su the federal pie-watchers have 
jotted down their own little n»r ine. 
recently printed in die Federal 
Reg iy.U". Ihrs-r requirements will 
go into effect for future pies un- 
less the baking industry can change 
the rnind-s of the regulators. 

First, they define the dish : "Cher- 
ry pie is the food prepared hy in- 
corporating in a filling contained 
in a pastry shell mature, whole 
pitted, stemmed, red, sour ftart i 
cherries » fresh, frown or canned 1 
that have not been treated by a 
chemical preservative." 

Don't confuse it with a tart, the 
FDA cautions. Here's the differ- 



ed- » . 

"The name nl I he frxxi 



cherry pie, except that if the mojei- 
mum diameter of the food imeas- 
a ..in,— i)p|MiMte n.it:- hie cdp'S 
of the pastry shell i is not inure 
than four inches, the food alterna- 
tively may be designated by the 
name of cherry tart " 

An eight-inch cherry pie, the 
FDA augesls, should weigh At least 
22 ounces and contain at least &7 
cherries [»t twnce- or. -59.4 cher- 
ries ]«>r pie 

And hero's how to get the correct 
count: 

"The number of cherries per 
nunc* of pie, as required in para- 
graphs i a ) 1 1 1 of this section, is 
determined as follows: 

"Rcsnnve the fillings and cherries 
from the pie nnd distribute evenly 
over the surface of a 12- inch diam- 
eter U S. No. 8 sieve t0.094-inch 
openings i -t uked *>n a I' S No 20 
sieve, 

"Wash the ehrrrifii and cherry 
fragments free from adhering ma- 
terial with a gentle water spray. 
Drain the cherry contents on the 
No. 8 sieve for two minulea in an 
inclined position 1 15-30 degree 
slope). 

"Dij not discard the contents of 



No. 20 sieve, Transfer the wholt' 
cherries to a tared pan and deter- 
mine the weight uf nil whule cher- 
ries. Count the whole cherries and 
calculate the average weight per 
whole cherry. 

"Collect the cherry fragment* 
and calculnle the whole cherry 
equivalent bated on the average 
weight [jer cherry. 

"The number of whole cherries, 
plus the number of whole cherry 
<-quivaIents, la the total number of 
cherries in the pie. 

'< ulculate the number of cher- 
ries per ounce of net weight of pie." 

Simple, nnce you know how. 

And think how i.-.y tin., ni.iktis* 
life for ytair neiKhborhnud Iviker, 
who bakes hundreds of pics □ day 
and may not have known of this 
handy shortcut. 

Now, if you don't like cherry pjf». 
don't fret 

Washington hopes to do for apple 
and blueberry pie what it has al- 
ready dune for cherry. 

Right now. il tuiys, il hasn't the 
money. But, you am bot your bot- 
tom dollar il will nnd some, some- 
where. 

Maybe in your pocket. END 



l-l 
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And these 



Because over the years Savi ngs and Loans 
have paid higher returns on savings 
than any other type of financial institution. 

Let your savings earn where the 
earnings are best— in your nearby 
Savings and Loan Association. 

Where you save does make a difference? 

Savings and Loan Associations 

M»nit»n F«dirjti Savirtgi ami Loin Imurancf Corporation 



20 words 
tell why 




We broke open our Handi-Van 



i 



We're the truck people fnim General Motors. We just 
sliced apart our new H and t- Van to show you how it's built, 
We could have ftiven you a pretty picture and let it go at 
thai. But the real vol uv of a GMC is under the akin. 
W« think showing you throe hidden features will rim lie 
you u believer. 



This is our giant van. The distant: 
wheel* to the one* in the rear is 1.(1 
van has a 9(Mnch wheel base. Botl 
to handle your load. 



frr 



the front 

9. Our smaller 

ely balanced 



Wf didn't make a bigger van by simply lacking on more 
sheet metal around the frame. We weren't about to take a 
.•.hurt cut like that Instead, we started ut the bottom and 
built a brand on foundation for our big van. This is 
why our load apace is balanced. And why you're better 
off with a GMC 
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You don't see a lot of wamsimd welds and joints in This 
van. The reason is we eliminated them every place we 
could. No wonder our bodies are stronger. And much 
longer lasting. There just aren't ai many place* for itrea> 
rust and corrosion to get ut . 

Seat belts, four-way warning flasher, dunl-»pe*id wipers, 
plenty of safety items. 

You can carry a 266 cubic-foot load here. And since our 
108-inch van has a special wheel base for its bigger body, 
there's a lot less jiggling and bouncing around - You're 
probably thinking thai we told you this before- But a 
point this important is worth repeating. 

The l-beam front axle of our 4 J0- inch, nodal will support 
2200 pounds and our IDlMncher will handle as much 
;is 




just to make you a believer. 
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We | m i i In- 1 ■nifini' riiiht up here, by tfn? driver. ik'cau&e 
it's easier to H*ft »t for Bervlring. Uy the Way, the molded 
f nillni> cover also servwas a package tray. When it's not 
senJinc out engine noises, that ia. 

We liu ve ihrn-klK-m i< rl Kinca lor y»u to choose from, 
A 140-h;>or 1 BMhs uiliniH»ix batandard, Or you can 
specify our now Va with zQuhortOh 

Thtuw steol BtripH run 1 he full length of the load floor. 
They'n" nood for gliding huavy Item* on and off the van. 
And you don't hav* to stretch u-r bend much to do il. 
Hi .\uj.~ i h.i- rl-K r is.; -i ■.-.!,' 22 iftrhwi frnm On cruuhd. 

The amnr.Jnc I limp about a GMC is how much more truck 
we give you. And bow little room *e charge you for it. 
Tiilk to yuiir GMC TjtW^ todm "bout price. Ue'aeagcr 
to make you h hdleviT, too. 




What a difference a name makes 



MOST POWERFUL 
MEN IN 

WASHINGTON ? 

When you think of power in Washington, images of President 
Johnson. Defense Secretary Mu-Namara ami Sec-rotary of Stale 
Rusk leap to mind. Or even FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 
Surely they and scores of other's wield immense power in their 
own way and in various bailiwicks. 

But the essence of political power— the power of the purse— is 
held firmly in the grasp of two men. One is Wilbur Mills of 
Arkansas, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
and the other is George Mahon of Texas, who heads up the House 
App rop riati ons Co m m i ttee. 

Together, these two men exeit untold influence over how the 
government spends billions and billions of dollars each year and 
over how taxes finance this spending. 

They have much in common. Both are Democrats, Southerners, 
moderates, soft-spoken, respecter I. Each is convinced that the gov- 
ernment will spend itself broke if its fiscal responsibility is not 
soon restored. 

Chaimien Mills and Mahon are long-time friends of President 
Johnson. But in their pursuit of sound fiscal management, they 
have challenged the President Mr. Mills last year refused to ap- 
prove President Johnson's request for a tax increase and calM 
for spending cuts. Mr. Mahon has consistently sought to curb 
nonessential outlays. He helped trim last year's appropriations 
by $5.8 billion. 

Here's a candid look at these two men : Their thinking on what 
America must do to get back on solid financial footing, how they 
feel about saddling taxpayers with greater burdens, what really 
makes them click, how they are likely to employ their power in 
VMiS. 

The articles, starting on the next page, were written by Asso- 
ei.Mtn F.tltior VYmon Louvu'iv, who has cow red Congress for 
15 years. 
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WHAT'S 
HIS TAX 
STRATEGY? 



When Wilbur Daigh Mill* of Ar- 
kansas took over the chairmanship 
of the House Ways rind Means 
Committee in 1958, tit age 48, seme- 
ooe asked the late Speaker Sam 
Rnybum if he thought Mills had a 
promi^inij Future. 

Rfiyhurn rmupiwd, "When you're 
chairman of the Waya and Means 
(.Commit tec-, you've already arrived." 
What Sam Ituybum was saying 
and what John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon IV -Jrrhnwnn omiti nttest to 
later— is that Congressman Mill- 
winmundh indescribable powers ta 
head of a Committee which ini tinted 
all tux laws as well as call* the tune 
on sodal security, tariff* and trade 
legislation. 

Last year, Democrat Mills 
emerged as the single most power- 
ful member of Congress after an 
eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation 
wilh the J'r.'-i'lpnl of Ihe United 
States. President Johnxm wanted 
a 10 per cenl -urtax both to fip:ht 
the w:ir in Viet Nam and to curb 

inflation, Representative Mills said 
there would lie no tax bill unlcstt 
the President nrdiTed -ul .-.i ;i nl i: J 
cuts in (irent Society upending. TIm* 
iVt'-iderM didn'l mid he not no Lai 
bill 

The late President Kennedy, 
equally dependent on Mr. Milk, 
had a more pleasant experience. In 
1963 Wilbur Mills deftly steered 
through hie committee and the 
House— by an overwhelming vote 
the President's tax reform and re- 
duction hill. 

Ten days Later, in an unusual 
gestae of Presidential gratitude, 
Mr Kennedy flew down to Chair- 
man Mill's Second Congressional 
District far the dedication of a new 
durn. An a White House aide put 
ft at the time: 

"If Willmr wanted us to go down 
to Hcber Springs and stag 'Down 
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WILBUR MILLS: WHAT'S HIS TAX STRATEGY? oqnttmud 




Chairman Mills will have to decide if tax measure 
trill rlear Ways urn! Mt'nns f 'rwa«.w7.Ve tin-. \^nr 



by the Old Mill Stream,' we'd be 
alad to da it." 

As an Expert on the American 
tax system— clearly one of the most 
complex in the world— Repn-sent;i- 
tivo Mi lb has no iieer. The same 
can be said of his role in the intri- 
cate social security program. To 
report that he does his Congression- 
al homework would be an under- 
statement. 

"If Wilbur insisted thjtl the tnx 
moon is made of green cheese, tn<ust 
fnlks in l.he Mouse would nod their 
heads dutifully." one uf his ml- 
leagues explain- 

The quiet, Noll-spoken Mills will 
never take $ bill to the floor unless 
he knows he lus the volts in hia 
back pocket. 

When a .Nation's Business editor 
asked Mr. Mill* how h»- m.n-.i . - 
do adroitly to rertd the mood of (Fie 
House he explained: 

"Well, I try to Ret a consensu^ of 
the Committee and then u consensus 
of the House I have always felt 
if J couJd pet a consensus of the 25 
members of the Committee, I could 
di> the --:jitM" with the Hi iilso arid Its 
«3S members." 

A boast made good 

Wilbur Mills wn,s born years 
ago in Kensett, Ark. • population 

H29i. 

Hia mother recalls this about 
h'\y- boyhood' "We sent him to 
Searcy High School because our 
hiih school was not accredited. He 
wore over-alls und long, black stock- 
ing*, and the Searcy boys hiughod 
nt him find called him it 'country 
boy " Wilbur responded by telling 
1 1 u rn lie Id t>e vaU-dirtoHatl "I 
his claas— and ho was " 

Younu Mill's first ambition wan 
in L .1 ! til i-l ,ver. His boy- 
hddd chum was Bill Dickey who 
went on to become the New York 
Yankee's immortal catcher. But 
hanging ti round his father's cenortd 
Storn turned his interest to politic. 
He wjih fascinated by Congressman 
Bill Oldfield who uwd U> \i*it hi* 
father. One day die Congressman 
naid to the elder Mills in Wilbur's 
presence: 

"This boy look* like he will uruw 
up to be ft i "oneressmtin." 

After graduating from Hendrix 
College in Arkansas, Wilbur MilLs 
moved on to Harvard Law School. 
He was elected to Congress in 1938 
and hasn't had opposition since 

A Southern moderate, Mr. Mill* 



holds the respect of liberals and 
conservatives, Democrats und Re- 
publicans. His colleagues regard 
him as a man of remarkable intel- 
lect. Ho is persuasive, he works 
hard and above all he knows his 
subject— taxes, 

Coiigraaman MilU keeps his 
own counsel. Although affable and 
well liked, he is not a glad-hander 
in the lraditii.ni of many Hritf*- 
members. You don't find him on 
the Washington cocktail circuit and 
his social tastes are simple. 

Close to the vest 

When Chairnvin Mills is presid- 
ios in the orrute Committee room, 
there isn't a trace of emotion to 
Itivc away his thinking on whatever 
is under consideration En -borl, he 
is inscrutable 

For many months last year no 
on*"!— including President Johnson 
• km-' iv whether Wilbur Mills would 
releas!? a tax bill from his commit- 
tee. U was clearly the guessing 



game of the year. Mr Mills plays 
it that clone to the vest 

President Johnson'* f.iihite to _■■ I 
his tax bill was a major legislate .■ 
letdown for the mnri who uttw 
manipulated the Senate at will. 
With Wilbur Mills then- COUtd li- 
no manipulation and no arm twin'.. 
itiK. The Once cordiid rrlntlonahip 
between thest": two men obviously 
h;ifi been cast into the deep freeze. 

i )ti ili.it Milt|ei.t Mr Mill- will 
only. Tin- I 'tc^idrnl knows 1 
have my own views, and he hiis his. 
We have known each other for 2fl 
years." 

Mr Mills is not prepared to say 
1 1 this time whether there will be a 
tax bill in 1968 There are ton 
many iii!is>udf rablc*. lixi miuty un- 
answered ouestiona. The Presi- 
dent' ■ burial and Stale of 1 1 it- Un- 
ion message, Iwaringn before Mr. 
Mill's Committee, the state of the 
economy, flu- ouliiwik of the war 
all of these will play heavilx in 
the decision. 
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Chairman Mills certainly wot 
not unaware of the strong furces 
running against raising taxes. 

"There were more pres-surea 
against a tax increase than any tinxi 
I can remember," he told Nation's 

"Wp passed reveral Increases 
during the Korean war nnd there 
were never protests like this. There 
were a variety of reasons. Some 
people were against Viet Num. 
Some were against the Great Soci- 
ety. A vast majority of the people 
■- 1 1 1 1 1 > I v were unalterably opposed to 

it." 

About a year before he assumed 
the chairmanship in KIDfl, I -ongress- 
man Mills said in nn interview: 

"I believe that thi- function Of 
taxation is to raise revenue I don't 
■:n uliHiu wilh economist* who ihirik 
nf taxation as an instnunenl Tor 
•-timul;i| inn, broking or otherwise 
manipulating the economy." 

In the year-; thai have followed, 
as he watched closely Lite undula- 
tions of the economy, Mr. Mills 
doe.s not seem to have deviated 
[Yum that belief. 

Man at tcm words 

Wilbur Milh* is no fire and brim- 
stone orator. In fact, he rarely 
moves to the well of the House to 
make a speech. When there In a 
hill under <xjnsidpratioh in which 
he has nn interest, you ran expect 
to see Mr. MRU moving quietly 
1 1 bout, whimpering a word here and 
;j word there to his col leti «ues. 

In 1963 he did take to the floor 
h> make a T> laiiiute m !i in I >'■ »r 
of President Kennedy's !.ix reform 
bill. It was so persuasive it carried 
fiinwi^.ilist- ■MMttlwrn Den hm ruts in 
drove* into I he Administration's 
camp. 

"Wilbur jitHi doesn't like to get 
up there nnd talk unless he has all 
"T his people right there behind him 
with charts and tables of figures," 
jt fellow lawmaker said nl the time. 
"That tax-cut speech- I've never 
seen him make one like ihnt" 

Before B hill bl WS magnitude 
reaches tin- I Ukisj:- Mi nr. weeks nf 
hearings and months <>l preparation 
will have preceded it in Wilbur 

Mills'* (' milu-e in W.iy? .md 

Means. Mr. Mills personally will 
hiive ^,'1 the *tnnc, planned I he 
r-triileijy. with the nttention to de- 
tail and maneuvering that goes into 
planning a full-scale rn Hilary op- 
eration. 

During a committee hearing the 



chairman sits and listens. He is 
almost owlish in appearance, a 
small cigar ever present. He rarely 
asks questions, but when he does 
they ore perceptive nnd delihora- 
i ive. 

The 25 members of the Commit- 
tee, in their turn, are free to run 
witnesses through ejehausting ques- 
tioning, Unlike, some committee 
chairmen, Mr. Mills is no autocrat 
Every committeeman ban his turn 
at bat. 

Chairman Milk works closely 
with the top-ranking Republican on 
the panel. Rep John H\m< - of 
Wisconsin. Long ago he reached an 
accommodation with Mr. Byrnes, 
While Mr. Mills dominates tlie 
r>t>mocratie side of his Committee, 
he enjoys tremendous respect with 
the Hr publicans. 

How medicare wn barn 

When the historic medicare tegis- 
lation cleared the House in 1965 
the attention was foem-ed princi- 
pally on one man— Wilbur Mills of 
Arkansas. President. John-fun railed 
it u "turning point in history" and 
a chorus of accolades swirled around 
Mr Mills. 

But there was a sour note, too. 
Why. his i;.nw| friend -h>hn Byrnes 
wanted to know, did Chairman 
Mills make a turnabout after fight- 
in k medicare for eight years? 

Thi"-e were several i j :i > fn-_ of 
course. Until then thnre were not 
enough votes in the Committee to 
clear the I*k illation. And even if it 
bad, the Mouse was badly split on 
medicare and tt probably would 
have died (here. While the Ken- 
nedy Administration lobbied at 
great lengths, it was reluctant, nev- 
• 1 Hi- less, to put the heat on Wilbur 

Mitt*. 

Too, the practicalities* of politics 
played a role. In the national cam- 
paigns of I960, 1962 and 1964, 
propaganda and sentiment nw>unl- 
ed for soiitt? form of medical care 

li-«i-.hit itui In the \' H>i -Ti *l»ri i 

landslide election, 38 new Demo- 
cratic nK'inlwM were swept in(o 
Congress, urfiullv .ill of diem 
committed to medicare. Kven more 
telling, when the new Congress 
opened in I960 Mr. Mills found 
himself with :i ( 'ommitliH- minority 
in f:ivor of medicare His (political 
antenna had served him well itimin. 
He gave the. green light for the 
House to take up the bill 

Mr. Mill,- bah vouched the umwth 
nf social security from u tinv suh- 



agertcy of government to the be- 
hemoth it is today. And he is con- 
cerned. 

During hearings in 1967 witness 
after witness— in and nut of govern- 
ment-proposed that the program 
bo financed one third by employ- 
ees, one third by employers and 
one third from the general fund 

"This is not new, but it's gaining 
support," Mr. Mills told Nation's 
RusiNtss. "If we ever dip into the 
Treasury, there ifi no limit Ui tht> 
heights which benefits can soar. 
First we'll lake n third fmm (he 
Treasury, and then a half." 

Executive branch won't level 

Mr. Mitts disclosed that a croup 
of prominent Americans, whom he 
would not identify, hove under- 
taken a sweeping thre< y<-,n -tudy 
of the entire social aecurity \m>- 
gram at his rwiuesL He says it h:i£ 
become itn'reu^ingly difficult to ob- 
tain informatioji from the govern* 
ment for Congress to enact social 
security liigWktiwft semibly and 
reasonably. 

Equally disturbing lu the Arkan- 
sas Congressman is the dearth of 
reliable information rendiinp Con 
stress when the executive branch is 
■ ■ 1 1 ■ •- 1 :•■ \U8tity IJieruliiSL; the 
multiplicity of government pro- 
grams. 

"T have never believed in acroas- 
thfs-bonrd cutting of what we spend 
mi th««> proRrnmB,'* he explains. 

"I believe i?) prfortftri T&mM 
might be stjme programs iwre de 
•tirable in times of depression than 
in times of prosperity." 

While Pr<-s,idcnt Johnson insists 
it is Up to Congress to decide where 
to apply the surgical knife on 
upending a thesis Mr. Mill* does 
not accept— there are increasing 
sum 1 " the While lh.ii!-i- rivi> in 
forced to draft a set of priorities 
for nondetense spending. 

Mr. Mills i> fref|uent}y mr-n- 
tioned in speculation for a possible 
seat on the Supreme Court or to 
ii' n i (i tip liiiat: .Ifihri Mrt'iiranick 
i 'i Missadiusetta an Speaker of the 
House. 

As !i southern moderate he may 
not l>e able to attract enough votes 
for the Speakership. And only the 
President mn say whether the ('-ui 
gresonan will warrant an appoint- 
ment to the High Court 

Meanwhile, Wilbur Mills will 
continue to nKsorh hiin^lf with the 
intricate business of taxes, taxes and 
taxes END 
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MOST POWERFUL MEN IN WASHINGTON? 



George Mahon: 

UUHY HE HATES TO SPEND 



George Herman Mahon of Texua 
—tall, soft-spoken and dignified— is 
a frugal man. 

At Washington's exclusive Burn- 
ing Tree Country Club, where he 
go! fa with same of the most promi- 
nent men in business and govern- 
ment, he sometimes hrings his nwn 
sandwiches to nibble along the fair- 
way. 

I,n the Capitol he eschews osten- 
tatious surroundings. He uses a 
tiny, window leas, former storeroom 
as an office. 

George Mahon neither seeks nor 
mokes headline, hut he is one of a 
handful of men who exert vast in- 
fluefKt? on the finanraal -trmlur* of 
[be national government 

The six- foot -three. 67 -year-old 
Mahon is chairman of the House 
Appropriation* Committee which 
each year is handed the President's 
niultibillion-dollar budget and then 
must decide, item by item, how 
much will actually be impropriated 
to carry out the Administration pro- 
grams. 

Democrat Mahon is a stickler for 
-.is-yiHi-Lji) government. He is 
Mi arch foe of nonessential bureau- 
cratic spending. A political moder- 
ate, hitt passion for mund fisoal 
management in government has won 
him rin- esii-em 'if Republicans and 
Democrats and the respect of Sev- 
eral I 'resident- 

Bureaucrats who must justify how 
they spend taxpayer money, and 
col lean m- on the ai>-man com- 
mittee he beads, admire his judg- 
ment, bis bipartisan approach and 
his honesty of conviction. 

Unlike his predecessor, the cho- 
leric and iron- fisted Clarence Can- 
non of Missouri. Mr. Mahon has 
cast aside the axe and applies in- 
stead the surgeon's scalpel in deal- 
ing with the federal budget 

When he assumed the chairman- 
ship in 1964. he told n rep>r(er: 

"I feeJ that all requests for funds 
should be challenged. We look up- 
on all these requests with some 



skepticism and insist on thorough 
justification*, but not just to be 
obstinate. 

"I think we should save money 
wherever possible and protect the 
UKpayri from lln- burdens that art 
increasingly put upon him. But 1 
realize the expenses are high and 
the budget has io be high." 

Mr. Malmn brought In rlu- chair- 
manship a hroad background of ex- 
perience and know-how in handling 
-and trimming— government spend- 
ing. As chairman for 15 years of 
(hp [Kiwi'i-fiit snt-ii-t>innttttt''i' .in de- 
fense appropriations he played a 
commanding role in overseeing the 
-I I n.: of more tli.m billion 
in military fund*. 

Again tt»i> year Mr Malum will 
bkek rh.dlenge on more than one 
occasion the standing views of fel- 
low Texan Lyndon Johnson with 
whom he has enjoyed n long rind 
Warm friendship. George Mahon is 
convinced the country no longpr eon 
afford the luxury of both war and 
nntti rot tied domestic spending. 

In an interview with Nation's 
Business. Mr. Mahon said: 

"While certain of these pro grams 
art 1 important, nobody is pointim: 
qui that we are borrowing money 
and going into the red Like the 
war on poverty, these programs 
have a way of escalating. 

"This bothers me a great deal 
With me this business of reducing 
spending is not just all exercise. 
It's a matter Of keeping outgo in 
line with income. We must protect 
the dollar ao that the country will 
lie stable." 

Mr Mabun believes that if the 
"fiscal atmosphere" in (Am [tress 
.fnUinue:- ill M»fi> "a i'iiim i. m-oe— 
□f the need to watch spending" - 
there is n good chance iiondefense 
sptmdmi! can l>e held down. 

"I will try to contain appropria- 
tions nt Ihe iyf>7 lew.'f. or n\en re- 

•hir i 1 1 - - - r ■ > li llnTi i r • 

neuver Iwlow," he promised. 

Mr. Mahon rarely displays a tern- 



p->r in fjii (-■ tinning government offi- 
cial;, appearing In-fore his (Vmmil- 
tee, but when he does he can dress 
flown a witness with cutting effect. 

Foe of frfds 

Ones?, when reviewing the Penta- 
gon budget, he came across an en- 
try showing that an Army AttfetftBl 
Secretary had a special suite of of- 
firi.'s prepare! for himself. ooni[aVtr' 
with bath and dressing room. 

"How can you sell your essential 
military spending when you have 
deluvr- 'hhie n'mm' sniles' 1 "' hr- de- 
niandetl of the Pentagon brass \tr 
rayed before the Committee "Why 
can't he put his pants on and take a 
Ij.il h at home?" 

Or in 13oJ. when Mr. Malum told 
defense officials he was "fed up" 
with their failure to "make a more 
strenuous effort to do a good job" 
and annoyed that they sometimes 
ignored charges of waste. 

Chairman Mahon fixed his gaze 
on then Secretary of the Army 
Frank I'ueo-lr and drawled; 

"Vou would hate for yoia grand- 
children, Mr Seerelarv, to rernl the 
history of this period and say, 'Yes, 
my grandfather was the Secretary 
of (he Army in perhaps the greatest 
period of waste in our history.*" 

Mr. Mahon told Nation's Buhi- 
HtSB he felt Congress' reluctance to 
grant President Johnson a tax hike 
lost year had a sobering effect on 
the lawmakers Among other things, 
he observed, it caused more liberals 
to nppwe runaway sending 

t'hairman Malum js now tertain 
Congre-sf. will vote a tax boost in 

Unlike Congressman Wilhur 
Mills, who heads u]i the t.is-writing 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Mr Malum fee-l-s th.it Congress 
— not necessarily the President— 
should assess priorities for nonde- 
fense programs and utl -pending 
iiiMtirdirurly 

"I like to fefil that Congress is 
not r-nly able but willing to lis ihe^e 
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ffpp. Mu/icwt talks over prrthlcm* 
with constituent* <>» a mjt home. 



priorities," he «uiid. "Canjrnsw ou^hl 
lo have the wisdom tu make thew 
an* on its own. The trouble is, 
though, you have nongre&smen in 
favor of economy Ml long as it 
doesn't nfToel them,™ 

Moth of necessity and of love for 
the subject, Mr. Mahon devote the 
bulk o( hi* Lima to military spend- 
ing* When the Mnhon view pre 
vails, it has immense effect »n the 
defense posture of this country. 

In 1966 it was Mr. Marion's dis- 
tasteful chore to present to the 
House n military budget whidi hp 
was convinced was unreal is tfcslly 
linked with the improbable likeli- 
hood the Vict Nnrn war would end 
a year Inter. Then, nl his urging, 
the Defense Department asked for 
liuLLn .n more in n suppjemen- 
till 1 1 >. i • 1 l: » ■ r ami got it. 

Conversely, when the Pentagon 
last y > ■ : l i r.uked fnr >7! <> liiHion, the 
finDrtiillrH'. tiurli-r Mr. Mnhon Hl- 
lei-tion. added !>1<HJ inilliiHi in snme 

ureas but still managed to trim $1.7 
billion from the over-all budget for 
ji net reduction uf $1.3 billion. This 
t:ul the frills out of some military 
spending hut left intaet the money 
needed for Viet Nam. 

Prospect* of pay 4* you go 

lia you think the United State* 
ever a Rain can expect to enjoy pay- 
as-you-go government? Chairman 
M.i htm w,-|.s ;i.«ked. He replied: 

"We ran, if we have the will. 
Hi kin now there is too much em- 
j'h.i-i-. DTi proerrmis, pmpranw unci 
programs. The eeonornists nrp id 
ways think in k of new programs to 
imdfirtake. 

"The deficit w inlolernhle. We 
have to diminish die spread between 
outgo and income," 

Mr. Mahon says the moat com- 
plimentary label anyone can impose 
on Congress is to call it "do-noth- 
ing.'^ 

"We certainly can't have as 
Eighty- Ninth Congress i 196o-l9G6) 
every two years," he uswrtx. "One 
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GEORGE MAHON: WHY HE HATES TO SPEND ™«nnttrd 



is? enough for a decade.." [A ma*- 
sive load of new, expensive laws was 
enacted in the Eighty-Ninth Con- 
gress I 

Mr Mahon's views nn govern- 
ment spending- -though not widely 
publicized— an? well known hi the 
Penuifion, the various departments 
of the federal establishment rmd 
especinlly in the White House. Con- 
sequently, the bureaucrats approach 
Mr. Mahon and his Committee 
fully a Wore they must l»e prepared 
thoroughly to justify what they 
seek. 

Not alt the way with LB1 

Mr Mfihcm voles with (he Presi- 
dent on some issues and pjptfwt him 
on othens. By no mean* has he em- 
braced the Great Society, although 
be Bays Some programs have merit. 

George Mahon represents a con- 
servative West Texas district mid 
he reflects that conservatism. The 
left-wing Americans for Democratic 
Action accorded him a rating of 27 
in the first s« months of last year, 
indicating he voted "right" by ADA 
st-'indnrds only four times on 15 lib- 
tr.il versus t-nri^T\.iiivc hMiis 

Over the long haul, he feels, the 
rtinnlrv has beenmr progressively 
more liberal. The in-owing public 
jM'i.'i'j nix- of Mr. Johnson's war 
on poverty is im indication of (his. 

"The country is adjusting to this 
so-called poverty program. And it 
is in the national interest to cope 
with these problems. But it should 
be more successful, more eennomi- 

This man who deal* in billions 
will Have pennies where and when 
ho can. When he inherited the 
chairmanship of the Joint Congres- 
sltin.il Committee <m lf«-ilui li.»is nf 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
from the late Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, he also inherited a nufin- 
l >r j • i iC envelopes bearing Sen. Byrd's 
postal frank, histoid of scrapping 
the old envelopes and ordering I 
new supply, he drew a line through 
the old frank and attached stickers 
bearing his franked signature, 

George Mahon did not arrive at 
this pinnacle of government power 
by taking the advice of an old pro 
[n fiict, he turned down the advice of 
one of tin- rtn :iMuti nu n m Auicr- 
iran politics. 

A few years after he arrived in 
Congress, there was an opening on 
Ways and Means. Traditionally, a 
!• \:m h:i* alway- -it on tbia com- 
mittee. 

From his Texas ranch former 

->-3 





Rep. Mahon is determined to keep 
< nit-rat -.p,- riding in tin? with inrnmr 



Vice President and Speaker of the 
House John Nance Garner sent 
word to Washington: 

"Put George Mohan on Ways and 
Means. He'a the best man we've 
elected in Texas in the |«iyt 25 
years." 

George Mahon, however, liked 
tire job he had on Appropriations 
find elected to remain there. 

Today, he wields immense influ- 
ence. No activity of government, 
where spending is concerns!, 
escapes his attention He is nne of 
! -in. ill hijnd picked group of men in 
Congress privy to the irim-nji'.sl se- 
rret.s of the Central Intelligent 
Agency and helps serve as a watch- 
dog nver it* operations. 

Mahon and MtNamara 

His efforts over the years to in- 
stil cost consciousness in the mili- 
tary establishment lead to the 
appointment of Robert S. McNn- 
mara as Secretary of Defense. Al- 
though some McNunwa policies 
luce .ii^M'liumted him. Mr Malum 
has been I strong supporter of the 
conlroveryiiiil defense chief. 

The Texan has described Mr. Me- 
Nuinara as "one of the brightest, 
most dfr-riiculerl men"' in govern- 
ment At the wimp lime, though, he 
-'••]- -'Pan M-.'N iin.ir.i is n.i 
it ie .in: he'd do better up here 
with ii little diplomacy." 

Early in the Johnson Admmis- 
tr.ition, when Mr. MeN.mi i v; i ; 
fair game on Capitol Hill, Chair- 
man Mahon fjame to she Pentagon 
Ixnw's defense during the bitter in- 



fighting over the controversial TFX 
war plane contract. 

If President Johnson is not hnp- 
pv with the w;iy old friend Georrr 
Mahon makes deep slashes in his 
budgets, he has never said so pnh- 
licly. Between the two men flows 
a great deal of mutual respect. 

"Thr rvr'niden1 hax a lot "' nyrn 
pathy for my position." explains 
Mr. Malum "Sure hr.- romplnbs 
.■shout not giving hint enough for 
this or that program. But let me 
say the President is concerned deep- 
ly uhouj deficil spending nod « 'cur- 
ing fluids for rill he W.iN1" to do," 

"I tjtlk to htm constantly," the 
dviii'inaii w'\k I express my phi- 
losophies to him constantly. 

"One of our difficulties in Con- 
gress is that therp are +35 of us. 
Only the President speaks for the 
executive branch, tin- v.!mlc federal 
bureaucracy. One voice instead of 
the babble of Congress." 

While Mr. Mahon generally voted 
with the Itt'iiLliLif.in-Snuthcrr, > •■ i 
lition, there are times when he'll 
vote for a larger role for govern- 
ment Especially in this true in 
the case of farm subsidies. Cotton, 
which depends hwivily Jin subsidies, 
is a large part of the wnnomy of 
his district, 

Mr. Mahon doesn't think we are 
fighting J*n "unwinnnble" w:ir in 
Viet Nam. He says Gen. William 
Westmoreland, the American com- 
mander in Viet Nam, performt-id 
eommendably in reporting on the 
war during bin recent return to this 
country, "but I was n liltfc dis- 
torted tihout his fixing date*" for 
when It will end. 

"This upsets the American peo- 
ple, when you make such predic- 
tion*.** ho points mil. 

Perhaps George Muhon's t.hrifti- 
nesa can lie traced to n humble start 
in lif«' -iini hi> Kcuttish ancc-:<rv 

He was born in North Louisiana. 
<me "1 '"'Jr - iiud I lire*- nirl^. 
The Mj i bun family moved to a col- 
ton farm in West Texas when 
George was eight. As a schoolboy 
he bicycled 1 4 miles ;■ rlay to and 
from grammar school, then wtirked 
his way through Simmons Univer- 
sity ■ now Harriin-Simmomi ■ and 
the University of Texas Law School. 

Today, George Mahon operates 
small cctton holdings near LuhlxK-k 
iuul likeM lo pick citlnn when he i« 
hojne. An ardent golfer, he leaves 
ho- r'Inl's behind when he goes to 

I.llfjt.'LH k. He doesri'l feel i| pt'n|HT 

fur bin (»nKtituents to have to track 
him down nn ■ nnie jHf c(Hirnc. END 
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If ifs the only time 
you have to yourself, 
make sure you enjoy it 

Tn make i.t'tt.nn CadiHai in tlw mo'-! 
p!fdiur.il)1e car you «n dfivc, wv devel- 
oped The lorResi production V-8 engine 
(fvt'r |iu! info iir»y passenger car. The 
dwp'Cushioned seals are suijcrhly com- 
fortable, and every suspension compo- 
nL-ni is careiully tuned for an incom- 
parably smooth, quiet fide. hn'i tt time 
yOU discovered how really enjoyable 
nn? ton ng can be? 

/.// 
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HOW DOW SAVES LIVES 



When mi emergency .mw involv- 
ing the Dow Chemical Co., state 
police Lind the National Guard ear- 
ly dtp morning Inst year, there 
wasn't a peacenik or a picket in 
i«lit. 

A 3U00 a-m. call to the traffic 
manager of Dow's Pitman-Moore 
division in Ind in napalm dispatched 
a viLiillv needed drug to :i hospital 
on Virginia's Eastern Shore via In- 
diana Air Guard ;md Virginia slate 
police. 

This incident, in which Dnw's 
drug m credited with helping wave 
the life of a critically ill patient i* 
fur more typical of the company's 
fund inn than the national head- 
lines it haw been getting lately. 

Militant pacifists, draft r twisters 
and New lWt mdicnls have sub- 
jected Dow 10 moh harassment to 
disrupt its college recruiting and to 
smear the company ae a war profi- 
teer or for complicity in an alleged- 
ly immoral government policy— 
re*t?ting upgrcssion in Viet Nam. 

Their reason, of course, is that 

Dow i- the ji- uliui- n\ ri iji.ihii 

used by U. S. lo-cc* in Vict Nam. 
They ignore the fuel that this weap- 
on hns saved the lives of thousands 
of American fighting men 

Dow President Herbert D. Donn 
explains: "We intend tu continue 
making n;i 1 1. 1 1 in i 'ecauac we feel that 
sti long as the United States is fold- 
ing men to war. it is unthinkable 
(hat we should not supply the ma- 
terials they need." 

One contribution — Jjvinj; lives 

Critics also totally ignore Dow's 
other contribution* to tin i uimtry's 
health, safety, BtfaMtfcw and to the 
public weal— by the exercise of cor 
porate citizenship and production 
of thing* that are jus| phi in useful 

Nn palm represents a nuniscule 
proportion of Dow'u Bales about 
one half of one per cent of $L3 
Uillinn in JWfi, Little h;is k-en said 
,i'mul llu company's t <>n!ri>>iilians 
to mankind One of them, as is 
true of many corporate giant*) ia 
ft \ itiR lives, 



Take health research: The com- 
pany hnn tieen working since 15)57 
on development of an artificial kid- 
ney. It has been under i-unlim-l 
with tlu- National Institutes of 
Health since June, 1968, to occel- 
prate the program. 

The unit, using hollow fibers for 
the filtration function, has passed 
successfully its first clinical test on 
a single human being and by next 
June will be in full testing with 30 
patients. 

A Dow spokesman notes that 
many patterns depend on artificial 
kidneys Of various types, all of 
which are "harrendoUBly expcrwivfC 
and that people have died because 
they couldn't ufTurd the cost "Thfa 
is intolerable." 

Purpose of the Dow program is 
to reduce the coat drastically. 

Crowing out <if thp company's 
own experience is a virus-cancer 
research contract with the Na- 
tioiiii] Institutes of Health to de- 
w-lop rigid procedures to protect 
medical researchers handling vi- 
ruses ln'Jieved to cause leukemia. 

1T>e project, drawing on Dow's 
experience in safeguarding it- own 
'■ni|)!oyecfi handling dangerous sub- 
stances, includes o state-of-the-art 
survey and development of a proto- 
type control unit and n system of 
monitoring personnel during and 
after involvement in virus research 

Abo in progress is research OB 
diagnostic testing and related equip- 
ment, including blood chemistry 
proceswea now in development, pre- 
rmirt.i I or early market inn. ni-hv- 
in efforts to make diognosns faster, 
simpler and more accurate. Much 
nt 1 1n- wnrk i* done hy Dow re- 
searchers at Zionsville. ind.. or nt 
Bioscience Labomtoriea, Van 
Nirys, Calif . mostly owned b> iln 
company 

Other research involves immuni 
zation against mumps and Gerrnna 
measles, which can cauae mental 
retardation among unborn children 
whose mother* arc stricken during 
pregnancy, "We feel we're quite 
c|«w to something uaeful n. i ...d. 




Initial success uxss reported in teafs 
of artificial kidney developed by Doto 
id pjjortn to reduce the high costs of 
a lifts-saving device in great demand. 



/■••Hi M"lar Company testa 
Ihiu hraki' fltttrl under stiff 

operating conditions at the com- 
pony"* turn Homea, Mich, prov- 
ing grounds 



of thew areas." says ft tmnpimy 
official. 

Already developed is a measles: 
\ ii't inc, which company people 
say is l he only single-shot vaccine 
on the market. Dow estimates thai 
since 1965, nine million person-; 
huve received the vaccine iti the 
United Stales. 

Measles, besides causing denth. 
create mmpticattona resulting in ex- 
teo-fLve hu-pil:i]tvjitit)n. mental re- 
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turdation find sleeping sickness, 
Alw in the iuiniiin hejttth fiVld, 
Dow makes drujfs for high blood 
pressure I including the one nmhed 
lo Vir^inin that early mormon \ iV t\ 
year) and others still beinii re- 
hcJici-hiHl. H makes gamma Klobu- 
lin i to prevent or reduce the se- 
verity of measle* and infectious 
hepatitis i . prenatal diet supple- 
ment*, a widely used anesthetic .mil 
othi-rs undcrnoin« tesU, flu vaccine. 



deci.inia--si int'v ;< jfciM riittitcsiin.il 
preparation, pninkillers. hltwd 
rum ji rid (i wide range of iniiredienl* 
used in the manufacture of other 
pharmaceutical products. 

The < inriji my il-.i is bij< in -mri- 
cultural chemicals, including :» low 
toxicity killer of mos<niitocfl— bear- 
ers of encephalitis. It minimize* 
I hi> problem of residue encountered 
with DDT thai was publicised in 
the Lite Rochel Carson's "Silent 



Sprint,' 1 ' This product, now await- 
ing jfovemment registration for do- 
mestic use. hail been Used against 
■ Ml tic- licks iil>ro:iit. 'Mir <"f Lhe 
major problem* limiting liei-1 prfv 
duct inn in economically underde- 
volo|«d countries. 

Dow produces rubies immuniza- 
tions for dags, as well .is nn ex ten- 
sive line of other animal immuni- 
w>r». including one that attacks a 
disease otherwise prevalent in 
poultry 

And lhe company makes a line of 
weed and brush killem. soil fu mi- 
ll nit- = » n i"l m lit) fumiganls 

Many public service* 

Dow hiis lonp fw'i'ii cited by inde- 
pendent authorities in another area 
<jT public service- clean water. It 
makes chemicals for treatment of 
w:itcr >uppl ict- und wn%te wuW-r 

The company currently is in- 
volved in research aimed til treat- 
i ■ i ur -.lorm water runoff, a growing 
problem in urban areas, and re- 
moval of phosphate* from stream*. 
The*e liliiKfiluile.'. fostri emwlh of 
pLml life thiil « >-i .■-uitit 1 -^ the it/itunil 
oxygen content of witter by which 
streams purify thcnvselves. 

Then, too, it hjm develo|»«d in- 
st.njiiit ! niur mn in help i-ntii 1 1- ■ i s 
monitor pollution levels in streams. 

ll litis t.ikeri ehbcmite pihx-.iul imii • 

hi '»..!>mi- i'i inlaminatian of the air 
by its own nii.iiui.ii Uirnin pr.if ps,,\.: 

One research program now under 
way- which the company won't dis- 
cus in detail involves (refitment 
of iHillutanU from automobile di- 
ll. Hli»tS 

In a technological society, the 
end iisj- n! products munuf.irlu.ied 
by a basic company like Dow are 
seemingly endless. 

As one company spokesman puts 
it. "We are a supplier to all in- 
dustries." 

Uses include everything from air- 
cj'.ift di iritm lluui.s In deodorant*:. 

Dow solvents are n run jar item, 
inclurlihi: specnil products fur "while 
room" or dirt-free environments, es- 
sential in activities like mfcwiTc pro- 
duction. Dow has also developed a 
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Must your girl 
supply the muscle 
if you install a little 
postage meter? 



YouVe probably e smalt postage user, 

So you're going to get a small 
postage meter. 

The kind you crank. 

Till we came oul with our low-cost 
Mod* I 9020, you rud to MM t WW* 
job if you wanted a small machine. 

But not any more. 

The 902D is electrically operated. 
It runs on its own power, not yours. 

Pop the envelope In- 
to the feed. Press a 
burton. The machine 
stamps and seals it si- 
mul laneously — and 
ejects the envelope in- 
to a stacker. 

Putting the power in 




didn't mean rhat wo had to leave any- 
thing else out. The 9020 has all the 
ease and speed and convenience 
you want I ram a postage meter. Im- 
prints postage from 1« to $9.99 on 
envelopes or tape for packages. 

If you're using or going to get a 
small postage meter, better look at 
ours. For that matter, it you're stuck 
on stamps iry pushing our button — 
it's better. 

FOf ademonslration, 
call your Friden office, 
Or write Friden, Inc. 
San Leandro, Call for- 
nla 94577. Sales and 
service throughout the 
world. 
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HOW DOW SAVES 
LIVES continued 

muniLnrint! process to ramble users 
of solvents to assure that they don't 
contribute tonir jiollution. 

In furl, Liu mm puny maintain* 
I'.xti-nsiivi.' hi bum lory facilities in 
f<ure that no harm romen from the 
ituinufficturinc, prtuwFwmfj. trans- 
portation or end use of its product?. 

Some products have direct safety 
implications, such as it hr.'ike fluid 
uliir.f Inrf, lnnliriiJ \><i'»\\ .'ij'ii<l-: 
against one cause of brake failure, ;i 
spray-can tire cnnting to provide 
tract if 'Tt Nir t^r* xtnrk in mhha irnl 
(j commercial chemlrnl to remove 
ice from ronds. 

In 1 1 1H> lid-lrl iff mrporilli* rnill.rihu- 
tiorts. Dow has furnished some 
$60,000 to the fumed hospital ship 
S. S. Hope in cash and Jon* ted 
produM - 

And in education, the company 
nHitnliiik'ti well over ;i million Hol- 
lars i year in cash to a large num- 
ber of schools, even tluwo where 
•,„:<• k 1 1 1 1 . d^mpl company rtfci mt 
iriL'. 

In addition, the company has 
developed n college Jiurnmer employ- 
ment proiir.'im for Mudenis in its 
rt'RLvirL'h, product d<'vi<lop)iii>Nl. cus- 
tomer service, finance and tnarket- 
.'irr-.-i- Uiilonffl bp siuilrm .nui 
corporate needs. 

The company's public affairs ac- 
tivity ranges from executives' ser- 
vice on the school hoard and < -ity 
council in Midland, Mich., the 
corporate headquarters , to Board 
Chairman Carl A. Cierslacker'E 
■ .mi .n.,liiji of I In- t 'oiiimerii' I li>- 
[mrtrnenl's National Export Expan- 
s ion Council, 

Thii'-, lik" (illn'f giant chemical 
rampanies- Dow is the nation'', 
fourth largest \hr company is deep- 
ly involvi-d in innumerable pursuit- 
in the public interest; some will 
say to a unique do urn?. 

'Iliis, of course, cute no ice with 
hard-core radicals whow hontility 
li» business! is becoming clearer, 
(See "Why Young Radicals Zero 
in tin BuHmctw," .luly, IWJ7.) 

The company feele that the dem- 
onstrations may damage it over the 
years ahead hut has reviewed and 
ri-jiHirmod its decision to continue 
supplying the Rovernmont with na- 
palm. 

Which IttidM une long-time Wash- 
ington tuind and former govern- 
ment official with broad knowledge 
of the chemical industry to observe 
that h*jre, too, by not caving in 
« i ruler im pure. Dow is performinR 
another distinct public service. END 
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Dom Chemical brake fluid U tested to 
assure its ability to remain liquid and 
rcxint compression at high operating 
temperature* of modern-day travel. 



Dow'* waste-water treatment products 
include u substance to promote growth 
i>( surface bacteria, converting much 
organic waste into harmless matter 





Dow' s vaccines immunize against 
measles, cause of various health 
corn plications, plutt a numher of 
other ehildhaatt. oilitlt ailments. 
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BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 



Light yields heavy 

(Agriculture J 

Oil tries harder 

< Natural Resources/ 

Computer pay-off 

i Transportation i 



AGRICULTURE 

When researchers talk of sudden 
ly tripling the yield of feed corn you 
might Suspect them of dang it with 
mirrors. They are. 

Scientists from the Agricultural 
Research Service and the University 
of Illinois find that increased expo 
sure to light, reflected from aluminum 
sheets below plants, boosts yield 

They say resu!t 5 suggest light has 
greater potential for further increases 
in productivity than combination of 
hybrid development. fertilizer, irriga 
rion and tillage equipmenl that 
raised yields from 65 to 100 bushels 
an acre over the past 10 years. 

Research with light is nothing new 
Experiments with leaving rows vacant 
to increase light exposure boosts out 
put more than enough to offset the 
reduction m plants. 

Use of white plastic strips between 
rows to bounce light rays onto lower 
portions of plants also pays off. 

Cheap way to light plants remains 
to be devised, but researchers expect 
to influence seed germination, stem 
length, foliage characteristics and 
flowering cycles through light. Says 
an ARS spokesman: "The big break- 
throughs m plant control in the next 
10 years will be with light." 

CONSTRUCTION 

The architect of tomorrow and the 



butldmg he designs may be influenced 
deeply if a project Df the American 
Institute of Architects takes hold, 

AlA is trying to develop an edu^ 
cational program lor architects to 
bring their academic background 
abreast ol modern architectural prac- 
tice It throws together teams cut- 
ting across field of environmental de> 
sign: planners, engineers, landscape 
architects. 

Such an approach could give stu- 
dents broader educational oppor- 
tunities m preparing tor architectural 
career, including sociology and psy- 
chology. 

School ol Architecture at Prince- 
ton Univers>ty recently completed a 
5100,000 study of architectural edu 
cation, calling for various Improve- 
ment, upgrading o( teachers, at- 
tracting new talent and persuading 
schools to coordinate programs to 
accommodate transferring students. 

Such thinking parallels concerns 
for urban environment that inspired 
development of design teams trom 
many fields to become involved in 
planning of mner-city freeways. 

CREDIT a FINANCE 

Machmecoded account numbers 
on checks are not likely to reduce 
bad-check passing, says FBI. They 
may work the other way. 

A Bureau spokesman notes that 
the "good" passer, the pro with re 



sources to falsify identification, has 
no trouble in counterfeiting checks 
that look equally convincing. 

Coded symbols plus name and ad- 
dress merely give bad checks greater 
appearance of authenticity, making 
them less Subject to question 

Also, FBI warns of speed of the 
bank-examiner swindle. A con man 
will spot an apparently gullible bank 
customer, learn his identity and con 
tact him at home with a warning that 
his account is being tapped by a 
dishonest teller 

Posing as a bank investigator, 
swindler asks depositor to withdraw 
a large amount of cash, using gloves 
lo avoid fingerprints, and take it 
home— all in strict secrecy The "e* 
aminer" then shows up at the vic- 
tim's home, promises him a large 
reward for his cooperation and takes 
possession of the evidence. 

Swindler is long gone by the time 
victim realizes he's been had and be 
fore police can alert community 
through local press 

FOREtGN TRADE 

Building boom in Japan, a top out- 
let for U. S. exports, Is creating 
headaches tor American lumber man- 
ufacturers. 

National Fores! Products Associo- 
tion noles log exports lo Japan rose 
from 1.1 to 1.7 billion board feet 
between 1966 and 1967. Japanese 
are able to outbid American buyers, 
ship logs far processing in japan and 
use them for construction at a profit. 

The U- S. Industry argues lumber 
and plywood mills here are closing 
and throwing American employees 
out of worti because of reduced sup- 
ply available and urges limit on log 
exports. Canada has a limit. 

American representatives will at- 
tend meeting in Tokyo this month to 
discuss the problem. 

MARKETING 

Market segmentation, tailoring ol 
strategy to nBW or greatly refined 
categories of potential customers, 
holds great potential. Especially 
where existing markets appear sat 
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Greater exposure to tight reflected from alutninttm 
^ir-ff.-i /hu>si\ y:i'l<!.- in t:\fMTinwnt t Agriculture J 



urated or pre-empted by competitors. 

So says Ronald H. Friedman, pres- 
ident of Target Marketing Services. 
Inc. In New York, who describes one 
such effort In a forthcoming booh 

Giultetta Imports, a Jersey City 
corporation importing motorcycles 
mode m Italy, Was dissatisfied with 
sales through regular dealers and 
wanted to shoot for commuters, 
youngsters buying bikes with parental 
consent and others buying their first 
machine. 

Believing potential customers in 
this category may never have thought 
of owning a motorcycle and need 
exposure to the idea, the company 
decided io experiment with depart- 
ment store outlets. A market test 
through a Southern chain gave prom 
ising results. 

Company found it could command 
higher prices. But it also found high 
er cooperative advertising costs. Ar 
ranging separate servicing network 
also was costly, but worth the move, 

A different problem was presented 
by the New York manufacturing of 
materials handling equipment for su- 
permarkets, whose market was limit- 
ed by shipping problems. The firm 
is developing a plan 'or diversifying 
into equipment handling apparel, pos 
sibly baggage and cargo. 

MANUFACTURING 

Defense spending, which has 



slowed recently, is due for a mild up 
swing mid -year. 

That's prediction of authority who 
has studied defense spending for 
Georgetown University's Center for 
Strategic Studies and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Murray L. Weidenbaum, chairman, 
Economics Department, Washington 
University, St. Louis, cites higher 
draft calls, increased civilian and 
military pay, plus new defense ob- 
ligations— broadest possible measure 
—contracts to business and industry, 

Former corporate economist with 
the Boeing Co., Mr. Weidenbaum is 
credited with forecasting, months 
ago. recently announced leveling off 
of defense spending, signaling end 
of major buildup. 

Increase he foresees for thl« sum. 
mer will be far less than 1965 66 
buildup. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Domestic oil producers try harder, 
loo. What's more, they will continue 
to— in efforts to get more oil out of 
known deposits. 

For example, conventional dfriiing 
methods used to yield only 25 per 
cant of the oil known to be in a 
given reservoir. Currently, yield can 
be boosted to 75 or 80 per cent by 
"secondary recovery ' operations 

These include pumping water, gas. 
steam and chemicals Into a well, 



where ordinary drilling would dissi- 
pate natural underground pressure 
before ali the oil was recovered, to 
help force oil lo surface. Heat also 
helps stimulate flow of oil not other- 
wise recovered. 

Currently, one third of U. S. pro- 
duction comes from secondary oper- 
ations, says American Petroleum In- 
stitute. By 1980 government esti- 
mates figure will rise to one half. 

Such techniques also allow reacti- 
vation of old fields in the Southwest 
and in such early oil-producing areas 
as Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. 

Wells are getting deeper, too. 
in 1963. there were only three 
wells deeper Ihnn 20.000 feet on 
record, 66 by 1966. This follows im- 
proved technology in bits, cooling 
fluids, pipes that withstand pressure. 

TRANSPORTATI ON 

U. S. railroads will have a com- 
puterized car management system by 
1970 that will boost use of rolling 
stock by 25 per cent. So says the 
Association of American Railroads. 

Equally important advantages in 
service reliability, a mam competi- 
tive weakness of rails, are expected, 
according to AAR 

Over next few years, color coded 
Identification symbols will be placed 
on 1.8 million freight cars, and scan, 
ners to read them installed along the 
tracks at check points throughout 
the country Cost estimates range 
from ¥30 to $50 million. 

Movement and other data wilt be 
fed into central computer operation 
making possible naiion-wlde. up-to 
date inventory ol how many cars are 
where and where they're going. 

AAR for years has maintained a 
central coordinating point for such 
information, some of which is two 
weeks old when processed. Informa- 
tion gaps lead to apparent car short- 
ages which spokesmen insist are 
merely bad distribution. 

Besides improved reliability and 
economy, the 1970 system will per. 
mit prompt action to meet emergen 
cies or temporary regional shortages 
occurring seasonally during peak 
gram and log shipping periods. 
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April 2B-May I , the SGth Annual Meeting ol the 
National Chamber wJl bo held in Washington. You 
ore invited to attend. 

PEOPLE OF PURPOSE AND ACTION 

At this Annual Moeting. you will be with people who, 
like yourself, are people of purpose and action — men 
arid women who see the problems I hat need to be 
solved in their own community, and in Ihe country as 
a whole, and who assume responsibility for helping 
solve them. 

AN EXALTING EXPERIENCE 

The National Chamber's Annual Meeting is the only 
meeting of its kind. 

It is l ho only meeting lhal brings together in one 
place America '0 business and organization leader* 
irom cities and towns in all parts ol the country. 

So, by being here lor this great moeting— and taking 
part in its sessions — you put youraell in the main 
stream ol the nation's leadership, 

Vou will find this lobe an exalting experience. 

YOU WILL GAIN A NEW PERSPECTIVE 

You will learn at firsthand what national figures in 
business and government have to say aboul the 
election-year situation — and what Ihey see ahead, 
and why. 

All Ihe important issues ol our times will be discussed 
by men who know the facts. 

You will broaden your thinking, 

You will gain a new perspective on today's trends 

and developments. 

You will get ideas and information you can use in 
your planning and in your business. 

You will be better prepared to work lor the progress 
and advance of your community, and lor the future 
ol the country. 

YOU WILL HAVE A GOOD TIME 

On lop of il all. you will have a good time, you will 
enjoy every minute of your visit to Washington. 
Talk With anyone in your town who has over altc-ndcd 
a National Chamber Annual Meeting, and he will tell 
you the same. 

The dales are; April 2fl-May 1. Write lor detailed 
information, but don't wait too long before doing so. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Washington. D. C, 2D00S 

f ) Please send mo Lnlarnia1ix>n about the National 
Chamber's 56th ANNUAL MEETING in Woahiagtoa, Apul 
28-May 1— information about ihe program, speakers, 
subjects to be discussed, and knlormation aboul hoiol 
reservations. 
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BETTER BREAK THAN BUSINESSMEN 



Millions of law-abiding bu-im— - 
men are now subject to treatment 
the U. S. Supreme Court has ruled 
unlawful when applied to common 
criminals. 

The courts, cheered on by lib- 
. r.J- even- where, hnvr mmerl dr.i 
matically and forcefully in recent 
years to safeguard individual right*. 
Hul the plight of the businessman 
in his relations with federnl ,„hnm- 
istrative agencies, which regulate 
moat of interstate commerce in 
America, has been overlooked. 

Supreme Court decisions hold 
iJi;i( police ,ind prosecutors aire not 
allowed to put defendants Id inqui- 
sition. The accused also must l>c 
ail vised that they need nut confess 
and that counsel will be provided 
lor fhetn if they w.-ml it 

M;in.v other provisions long, have 
been part and parcel of what is 
generally referred to iib due process 

-\nh as: 

• All men are presumed innocent 
until proven guilty by a greater 
weight of the evidence, 
o The. iiilitiH' who prosecutes a case 
cannot be the same man whn sits 
in judgment nor can he impose the 
punishment, if any. 

There, in no doubt that the recent 
Supreme Court interpretations of 
our Bill of Mights incline mnny 
thoughtful citizens to the growing 
opinion thiit the rights of law. (hid- 
ing citlzenn haw- In-ch siawirdinated 
to Hi 'Me of criminals. 

All of this criticism could he 
avoided if l ho Supreme Court treat- 
ed burglars the mime way it u-ph\h 
the American businessman. Most 
of the safeguards to overly *i>eedy 
in n< nre avoided when doling 
with businessmen charged with vio- 



Ltiwti.1. R Mason who icroft* this 
article, in a {oritur mrrnhtr of the 
Federal Trade Commission, a taw 
v.t, ,i rigorous defender of individ- 
ual liberties and a colorful author 
and speaker. He has served in 
bvtli thf tegiztotut ond pxeculicc 
branch?* ami tit national, -ti<lr nod 
local level* of government. He is 
author n( the new boot!, "The Hull 
on (he Bench." 



lating federal laws regulating inter- 
mit ,;• commerce. 

Why should burp In re and other 
criminals, who pay no taxes on 
(heir estimated 540 billion annual 
take, get better (refitment Ihun busi- 
nessmen who arc the government's 
main source of income? 

Why should the many business- 
men who come under the jurisdic- 
tion of administrative law accept 
the special strictures this law ap- 
plies exclusively to iheaC 

t'ertiiinly they do, with consid- 
erably docility. 

A successful businessman follows 
>■ 1 il'lished rules of conduct Hi"- 
p.iyK he* hills, honor!, his contracts 
and obeys the law whether he likes 
its provisions or not, else he soon 
finds himself outside the pale. He 
accepts the fact that for over a 
half century the established rule of 
administrative law allow* the score 
of federal regulatory agencies which 
prosecute him to judfle him also. 

This may disturb him at first, 
tint he is somewhat reassured when 
he goes to trial to hear the prosecu- 
tors refer to themselves as 9 quasi- 
judicial court It Keens to him he is 
in Iront of a court. It has all the 
appearances of one. 

The I'ontiiii-- I'nirr- of federal reg- 
ulator}, agencies sit on :i high Iwrub 
just like judges. Everybody arises 
when they enter the room. Wit- 
ii, .in- sworn; den-inim ;mrl di,: 
nily are the order of the day. but 
the businessman will find out there 
is a great difference between the 
quasi-judicial treatment he gets and 
llir real juilii tat lie.ihaeril .ifcoi iled 
a burglar. 

Burglars get better break 

To illustrate, take I wo car.ev 
One involving a businessman nnd 
one n burglar A«wumc Imlh an- 
guilty or assume both ore not guilty. 
We are not concerned with what 
they did, hut with how and why 
two widely divergent methods are 
used in dealing with these two sus- 
pects. There is a tender set of laws 
for burglars and a tough set for 
buMtiessm.cn. 

In other words, lb- gmenuuonl 
practices what it Hoe* not preach. 



It practices discrimination. And in 
this case, it is against the majority 
-not the minority. We hear much 
these days about de fncto discrim- 
ination favoritism not recognized 
by Inw, hut nevertheless practiced. 
The d incrimination against business- 
men is not only de facto, it is also 
de jure, It is recognized and en- 
forced by Inw, 

For businessmen there is no free- 
dom from iiiquinition. ... |ir-.--iimu 
tion of innocence until they are 
proved guilty by a preponderance 
of evidence, n trial lieforc an im- 
partial judge /mil u jury, 

If a burglar got the same treat- 
ment the businessman gets, his 
house could be searched regularly. 
The function of prosecutor, judge 
and jury could be consolidated m 
the hands of one agency. 

The commissioners of some fed- 
eral ageneie*, who devote their ef- 
forts to rooting out bad commercial 
practices, believe they have become 
so expert that, when a businessman 
come* to trial lie fore diem, ti is n»1 
necessary to waste time proving his 
guilt by a greater weight of tho evi- 
dwiiv TI \t- mnnnissioncru, having 
Origin ally prepared the ehurgrw 
against him, apparently instinctive- 
ly sense whether or mit the man Is 
guilty All that the administrative 
law requires is for them to put some 
evidence in tin? record or, if there 
is no evidence, at least some in- 
ference^ upon which guilt may rest, 
and the Supreme Court will not in- 
terfere with lln-ir judgment. 

FTC in action 

Let me give an actual case which 
was tried when I sal on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

There was a businessman whom 
the commissioners suspected was in- 
juring some of his customer* by 
giving quantity discounts to Others. 
So Jt ciinplanil was fjl^d against 
him. At his trial, testimony was 
muight from dio^e whii were in- 
jured. FTC personnel traveled all 
uver the Umiwi Slate-- and couldn't 
gel a single customer to say be was 
injured. 

If the agency bad lieen ordinary 
pntMM utors and b.uJ to try that case 
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WHERE BURGLARS GET BETTER BREAK THAN BUSINESSMEN nmhmud 



before n judge and jury, it would 
have lost. But being qu^tsi-judicial, 
PTC just inferred the customers 
were injured, and found die nun 
guilty riirht away. He was mad. of 
course, Juid appealed! our decision. 
But when a. quasi -judicial commis- 
sion says- a man is hurt— be is hurt. 

This conclusion the Supreme 
t'nurt heartih approved <ti [he 
grounds that either all the witnesses 
were too dumb to know they were 
hurt or were not Smart enough to 
object— and besides, why should the 
court question the judgment of a 
hunch of experts like Federal Trade 
( 'ommissioners? 

I've always been proud of my 
decision in the can*, I voted against 
the order. 

FTC expertise has reached such 
occult dimensions that even if the 
defendant had done rto wrong at the 
tune we sued him, if we predicted 
his acts might develop evils later 
on, we issued an order against him 
anyway. 

Just think of alt the robberies 
itnd murders that could be prevent- 
ed if a combination policeman-pros- 
ecutur-judgc wen 1 endowed by stat- 
ute with the Sfuue wisdom jind 
authority. Then they could lock 
up everybody who had "the ten- 
dency and capacity" to do evil. 

But these plenary powers apply 
only against businessmen If a wit- 
ness is not a businessman but a 
communist. ;ind his organization is 
on trial before another quasi- judi- 
cial court (the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board) , the statute 
strictly forbids a finding of guilt 
unless there is a preponderance of 
evidence to support it. 

One Supreme Court decision 
points out thai, under the authori- 
ty of an Ohio statute, a husiness- 
niiin being queMionni regarding in- 
cidents damaging to the economy 
in a general administrative inquiry 
is not even allowed to have his law- 
yer present. 

If this businessman had been ac- 
cused of a criminal act, an arresting 
officer would have to caution: "You 
don't have 1o say anything or ans- 
wer any of my questions if you don't 
want to. We'll let you have a phone 
so you can call your lawyer or a 
friend or relative. If you can't af- 
ford a luwyer one will be furnished 
to you if you want one." 

And what about inquisition in 
America? 

Federal agencies that regulate 



huMm'Viinrri hat*- power to require 
them to file answers to specific 
questions, as to their work. business, 
conduct and practices. 

They have far more, power than 
the courts possess. These Federal 
policemen can not only investigate, 
but even moop and harass. 

Here's what the Supreme Court 
vud almul them in the Morton Salt 
Co. case: 

"It [the federal agency I has u 
power of inquisition, if one chooses 
to call it that, which Li not derived 
from the iudiciiil function. , . . 

"Even if one were to regard the 
request for information in this case 
as caused by nothing more than of- 
ficial curiosity, nevertheless, law 
enforcing agencies have a legitimate 
right to satisfy themselves that cor- 
porate behavior is consistent with 
the law and (he public iriter^t " 

"Offlcifll curiosity" can cover a 
lot of territory. 

And if conducted by n state of- 
ficial or anyone he designate* to do 
the job, an investigation may be in 
secret. All friends, relatives and de- 
fendant's attorney* are strictly ex- 
cluded, for as the five to four ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court said: 
Advisers to a witness might en- 
cumber the "proceeding so as to 
make it unworkable or unwieldy," 
and "the presence of lawyers is 
deemed not nmduccite to [he eco- 
nomical and thorough ascertain- 
ment of the facts." 

As students of history rememl*<r. 
there was an alarming rise in thp 
Trench crime rate before the French 
Revolution, juat as there is here in 
America today. M Seguier. ,i chief 
prosecutor under Louis XVI, de- 
manded many >.f the same short- 
cub, to speedy convictions that are 
being urged today. He Hot tliem. 
Later on the same sort of instant 
justice was gleefully applied to send 
Ijoui.s ;mrl hi:- i uhort> I" the guil- 
lotine. 

Hffll court relent? 

But does history have to repeat 
itself? 

While, I predict, we'll never treat 
b U ifi te a as badly as wo do busi- 
nessmen, what are the chances of 
government treating businessmen as 
politely as it does burglars? 

I'm not too optimistic about tin"-, 
though recent decisions indicate the 
Supreme Court is getting fed up 
wife wearing two face-; one tor 
burglars— one for businessmen. 

Here's what these decisions were 
all about. 



Everybody knows a burglar's 
home has always been his castle. 
If government agents wanted to 
break in and look under his bed, 
they first got n warrant to do so. 
This was because, the Constitution 
says anyone suspected of burglary 
can't be forced to convict himself. 

Hut ordinary citizens? 

They weren't suspected of any- 
thing, so it w:» all right for agents 
to wander through their bedroomi . 
[mrlors and baths without messing 
around with warrants. All the agent 
hurl to Ho was bai>n on the rtooi ind 
yell, "Hey. you! Lerruneinl" 

Now the Supreme Court soye, 
"No more discrimination. When it 
comes to a man's home treat him 
ju?t ii- nice ns you Ho burghir." 

But one swalluw doesn't make 
ji summer. 

What about the other judicial 
discriminations against the business 
roll in utility' 1 Wind about inquini- 

tion? What about quasi-judicial offi- 
cials prosecuting their own cases, 
then sitting in judgment on their 
own prosecutions? 

Sixty years of legal custom have 
sanctified it, 

For 11 of those years, as a Fed- 
eral Trade ( 'ommissioner, 1 and my 
col leagues investigated thousands 
of charges against businessmen. 
When we determined there w.-.e^ 
"re;ison l«< U-lieve" the laws of the 
marketplace were violated, we filed 
complaints ugainst them. 

Then hastily donning our judge's 
robes In-hind the bench < fLgui at ive- 
ly speaking: we solemnly marched 
into our courtroom, Sealing our- 
selvi's on our high ln-nch and look- 
ing benignly down on the hapless 
culprits we would say, "Now tell 
us what this case is all about." 

Some bumiucrats (who wuuld 
have been glad to see me off the 
Commission i thought I should re- 
sign in protest against this direct 
repudiation of the American con- 
cept of separation of powers. Ridic- 
ulous I had no truck *ith otlirul-- 
whu resigned in protest as long as 
there was any chance to make 
known their beliefs. 

Ttitinks to I'resident Truman, 1 
had this chance. My dissents, dur- 
ing that 1 1 years, brought more 
fruit to freedom than if 1 had 
sulked outside the tent. 

There's ■still u long mnd to travel 
But while there's life there's hope. 

Who know-" 

Maybe some day government will 
treat businessmen with Ihe same 
consideration it gives burglars. END 
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We'd like to point out over 6,400 reasons why 
your company cars should be Chevrolets. 



That's how many Chevrolet dealers there 
are. More than 6,400. More than anybody 
else in the business. They're backed up 
by 48 eager-to-help factory fleet represen- 
tatives and America's largest network of 
service training centers. That's important to 
remember when your men are out on 

Chevrolet means business. 



the road and need service in a hurry. 
No matter where the 10b fakes them in 
the continental United States, they're 
never far from a Chevrolet dealer. 
Your men won't need them often, but it's 
nice to know they're there. All 6,400 
of them. 




LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP: 



KNOWING 
YOUR PEOPLE'S 
ABILITIES 

M. J. Warnock, chairman, Armstrong Cork Co., 
talks about teamwork, challenge, the future, 
and putting the right person in the right job 



M f. Wnrnock didn't build Arm- 
strong Cork Co. from scratch. Nor 
did he rescue it from impending dis- 
aster. Instead he took n corporate 
siirn'fc* rind t|iiM>t!v reorganized it. 
promoted innuvution and led it into 
new markets und greater success. 

Hi' was ah If In do this r.r<.imr In- 
kmiws every nook und cranny of 1he 
corporation. He know*) sales, fi- 
nuncf. iirivertMMK and employee re- 
lations hecause, sit different lime* in 
his 42-year career with Armstrong, 
he's managed all of them. 

He knows his people. He's on a 
first name basis with hundreds 
them His nuuitw is friendly, hifi ap- 
pearance scholarly both of which 
contradict the nickname, "Mouse," 
that's stuck with him since high 



school. "Moose" Wamock is u farm 
hoy who has absolutely no desire to 
fli> funk to picking hops and selling 
Inn icy. He's a dedicated nittrinwit 
man whiw' strong suits ore organi- 
sation, inspiration and service to hlfl 
community. 

Armstrong hired him right out of 
the l.'rnvf-r itv n( Orcein, and with 
in two year* made him .» district 
manager in Seattle, and about u 
year after that moved him to its 
home base in historic and pictur- 

esmi.- Lain .t-\,-r. C.i 

lie ln«cjirne ;i senior vice president 
nine years ago, was elected president 
in lS()^.-«nd oceanic i-hairrruin <>\ (he 
Iwurd t hr- first of ;hi> year. 

In this interview with Nation's 
Business, Mr. Warnr«k < ilk- ,.Uiut 



tearing down organizational fences, 
keeping cool under pres.tt.1 1 1'. nl wild- 
ing your own product* and the first 
money h* I'verenmed. 

Your father was a farmer, Mr. War. 
nock; what drew you ofl the farm? 

I guess it was the morw.iv, ur Jack 

of it 

When T whs nljout II, I worked 
summers in a neighbor's hqpyiird. 
My hours were seven to seven, and 
for that I got $1 a day. A man 
who did exactly the same work got 
-S^: so I didn't think working hop* 
wiwi a very promising tareer. 

Wa> that the first money you earned? 

No, actually 1 first got paid for 
picking hops when I was eight. I 
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remember 1 made wmiukIi money In 
buy u |hk kel watch. It was called a 
Hampton. 1 bad heard of Hamil- 
ton, and this looked close, so I 
thought it was a real Rood watch. I 
carried Lhat watch all through 
college. 

Our home was burglarized Home 
yen re ago. My watch and a number 
of valuables were missing. 

About two or three months later, 
my wife moved a va» and then 
was my watch. I guest- the burglars 
recognized it wasn't very valuable. 
Rut it hsiti .1 sentimental value to 
me, because it represented the first 
money I enmcd. 

You became interested in selimg at a 
rather early age. isn't thai right? 

Yes. My older brother had an 
apiary on the farm, and when 1 was 
13 I became the honey salesman. I 
got good experience from that. I had 
to make the sales to the stores and 
do the collecting. 

Another early sales experience, I 
remember, was when 1 was n Boy 
Scout The Scouts put on a aim- 
paign to sell Liljerty Bonds, as they 
were called then I found out I 
t-ould .-.-II I W(is unite amazed thtil 
people would ciilrii.-l !hi> amount of 
money to a kid. 

When and how did you get the nick- 
name "Moose'" 

When I was in high school, I 
played football. In the yearbook 
that came out after my first year of 
playing, the caption under my pic- 
lure read: "He will be a moose next 
year." I was as toll then as I am 
now, and 1 expect I weighed no more 
than I do now. 

1 never grew into lh.it name, but it 
has stayed with me, anyway. 

Were you (airly certain when you got 
to college that you were going to em- 
bark on a business career? 

Yes, I definitely had lhat in mind. 
Bui. just what area uf Imaine**. I 
wasn't sure. 

Why did you choose to come to work 
for Armstrong? 

Well, before I was graduated, I 
did a? a lot of college hoys do today. 
I sought interviews. There wasn't 
the campus recruiting there is to 
day. A few people came around, 
but mostly a graduate had to go out 
unrl seek npiMijntmente 

I took an insurance course in col- 
lege, and won a Sides demonstration 
competition. As a potential Kales- 
man, you had to find a prospect 
and set him down in front of nil 



these insurance people and show 
how you could sell. 

As n result of winning that con- 
teat. I got a numlier of offers from 
insurance companies. 

Then a graduate who was a frater- 
nity brother of mine lold roe nhout 
his job ul Armstrong I frankly 
knew little about Armstrong at the 
time— it was just a name us far as 
L wjis concerned. 

He said that Mr. Prentis, who 
was then Armstrong's general sales 
manager, would be in Portland, 
and would I like to talk with him? 

I did. and he offered me a job. 1 
decided it was the best offer I had 

Over the years you have held a lot of 
different jobs at Armstrong. You have 
been in sales, employee and public 
relations, finance and advertising. Is 
tt Armstrong policy to move people 
from job to job. so they get a fuller 
grasp of the total company? 

We do try to give our people as 
much ex|*rience ns we can, but we 
don't say, "We are going to put you 
here for so many years and then 
Lake you out and put. you someplace 
else." It depends on the person— and 
the circumstances. 

I think 1 was moved" around more 
than most people of my generation, 
primarily. I suppose, lui-ause of 
good luck. 

How can you tell if a person has lead^ 
ership qualities? 

It's not hard. It radiates from 
him; you sense it He gets things 
done because ho has ora an i/icd hiju- 
seif and his people. He is very often 
the fellow who doesn't look like he 
i> working very hard, because he 
knows how to bring the best to bear 
in hie people. 

You've torn down some organization- 
al fences in your years at Armstrong, 
haven't you? 

Yes. It's natural for people in an 
organization to want to compart- 
mentalize themselves. Most indi- 
vidual*- innately want lo do things 
tomorrow like they did today; it's 
easier that way. 

We were talking iiboul promotion 
and my going into advertising I 
am sure people in the advertising 
department would have preferred 
having one of their own fellows as 
boss. They would have known him 
better, felt more secure. 

So these fences do build. Ak long 
as I've been in general management, 
it ha* Iwen one of ray goals to tear 
them down. 

The result, I believe, is that we ill 



work more contra lively toward a 
common objective. 

How do you encourage the greatest 
effort from your people? 

You define, clear-cut objectives— 
goals which demand above-avenige 
performance. 

You make sure the individual 
feelB he Lh part of n team He knows 
what's going on; he knows where he 
stands; he feels he is euntributing- 

This reminds me of ,i >tury Mr. 
I'rertlis used to tell to nhow the dif- 
ference between the fellow who's just, 
a worker and (he fellow who's ,t 
member of the team. 

This goes back to the time Sir 
Christopher Wren was building St, 
Paul's C JathedraJ. 

A man stepped up— I presume he 
was one of the original Call up poll- 
sters—and asked the man who was 
working Iron til lieprinls what he was 
doing. He said he was reading blue- 
prints and telling others what to do. 

Then be ;«.-kcd ihe bricklayer what 
he was doing, and he said he was 
laying bricks. 

He went through the whole list 
until he got to the man who wua 
carrying the hod. He asked him 
the same question, and Hits fellow 
beamed and said, "l T rn helping Sir 
Christopher Wren build St. Paul's 
Cathedral." 

That's the spirit I Feeling you 
,ire purl of ,-i learn and sharing the 
sense of accompl ish moot 

High morale seems to be a keynote to 
Armstrong's success. How do you en- 
gender this, and once you have, how 
do you see that it lives on? 

Well, high morale was here long 
before my time. One reason is be- 
cause of the principles of this com- 
pany. 

Treat individuals as individuals' 
and not as employer*. 

1 am confident it was (his philoso- 
phy thai helped nt tract |ieople and 
irustil the kind of spirit we have at 
Armstrong. 

How. in such a large organization, can 
you tell what sn individual is con- 
tributing? 

It's a matter Df organization. 

I feel I know personnlly the wn- 
fribulion of alnml 250 people in our 
management group. Through my 
assncisittw, 1 know prntr> well what 
another 2-Vi un> doing. 

We think ii'w very important for 
(hi- individual to know that his 
-e- know wh.it he i* contributing. 

And to reward thai contribution 
-not based on aentoritv, not I wised 
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Rentamailroom 
$28.89 a month. 



Oui FHAF folding machine. 
A little gem that cleanly folds 
bills, statements, enclosures, 
price lists and whatever else 
you have that needs folding. 




From Pitney Bowea. Under a five year 
lease plan that's all it will cost, depending 
on where you live- 
Here's what you'll get. 




Our little 5500 post- 
age meter mailing 
machine that l«ts 
you print all your 
own postage m the 
exa ct amo unts you 
need, and prints a 
little advertise- 
ment too. 



Our mail scalp, which 
is worth its weight in the 
aoatage you'll save. 




Our LH Mailopener, the nearest, safest 
way ewer to open envelopes without 
ripping up what s insrde. 



Our 701 Addresser- Printer that can. ad- 
dress stalemenls and envelopes six 
■ times as fast as a good typist can 

t>T'-' 'hern 




It s ail yours lor $28.89 a month, prtce subject to change. If you'd like 
to rino out now our mailroom can save you more than it will cost you to 
rent It. call a Pitney-Bowes ollice. You can rent everything but a mail boy. 

^Pitney-Bowes For intormation, write Pitney. Bowes, Inc.. 1398 Pacific St.. Stamford. Conn. 06904. 



KNOWING YOUR PEOPLE'S ABILITIES mattinaed 



on what you did last year, but 
what you are doing nuw. 

Wc try hard lo keep the promo- 
tion channels open. If you have 
an individual who noes stale in a 
job. you move him In an .u&ignmcnt 
where he doesn't lilivck the chan- 
nels of pmmutmn If you Work ofl 
a blood vessel or vein, a man can 
die. It's the same in business. 

You've got to keep the organi- 
zation continually alive with able 
people. 

You can't rest en your laurels in busi- 
ness, can you? 

You certainly can't. What is 
good today won't he uood tomorrow. 

Change is the only reason you 
have profit. You constantly seek a 
tietter way to do something. 

Your company seems la da well 
through both good and bad times. 
Why? 

Well, bet-iu.se of some of the 
Ihinirs w hive been talking about. 
People who nrv motivated, hiive 
well defined objeclives and ore eft* 
pa hie in their own right. 

And certainly our diversification 
lu ll-- tilt quoiHin .ilmul :h jt. Bui 
into each area you diversify, you 
find intense competition. You can't 
let down in one area because you 
have something else to euro- you. 
It just doesn't work. 

What techniques do you use lo make 
decisions? 

Well, fir^t. you ma*l usk yourself 
"Is lh» a dcx-iaion I ought lo make 
or is it one that should If- dele- 
gated?" If it's one I ought !u make, 
then I try to set all the facts and get 
all the opinions of the people who 
Iwive the must knuwlitjjfe on the*ule 
i- 1 i BikHifd on this imd on experi- 
ence and, I guess, <x>mmon sense, I 
decide. 

Mr. Wamock, your associates tell me 
that you keep cool under the mast 
difficult of circumstances. 

You've got to. If you let emotions 
inlliiciici; >iiur nuLtmrnl . thai iudg 
men* Ls not going to he very good. 

How can business best use its talents 
to solve some of today's social prob- 
lems? 

I could talk aU>ut that ill day. 
But I think the first thing m to see 
what you <\.» fin richt in your own 
back yjird. We as n company can't 
solve the problems of the world, but 
we can do things in the communities 
where we employ people And th:it's 
Ihe approach we take. 



H everybody in hunine^ did th;it. 
the country's problems would be 
smaller. 

Wo are buying up same houses in 
a section of Lancaster thai has phys- 
iadly deteriorated. We are refur- 
bishing them and hope that at least 
some of the people who lived tln-ie 
before can move hack. 

This is better than the government 
knocking duwn the huunes and send- 
ing the people away. 

We are also working with the 
school* here We have tuld them 
that ii the> ran unlii ip.itc- likely 
dropout candidates, we will (five 
them work for half a day If they 
stay in school the other half. 

So we believe that business should 
be not only a good citizen through 
participation in community affairs, 
but should actually he a leader. 

What is the most useful executive 
skill that your years in business have 
taught you? 

I would think it in to recognize 
able jieojile and lo place them in the 
nth! job? and keep Ibern mote, 

I have oljserved over the years 
that individuals, if they are above 
average, usually have a tremendous 
amount of Intent aliilitv. If you 
know how lu tap Ihat ability, you 
can keep lumeins them nn and on. 

On the other hand, if you don't 
know how, the individual will nev- 
er realize the potential he h:i*. It's a 
little bit like a rubber band. If 
you don't keep Stretching it, pretty 
soon when you do try lo, it will 
break. Keep stretching the individ- 
ual's bruin; it's amazing how much 
elasticity it has. 

How has the role of Ihe business man- 
ager changed in Ihe years you have 
been in business? 

Well, in the earlier days, 1 think 
he was more a ho«K than a manager 
Hi* talent came from innate ability 
.md praclaal t">.|i.>riiTKf MuH it f 
what he learned was from people 
who were husinensi proprietors. He 
tended to tie more paternalistic 

Today, most managers are really 
prnfisisionaK They have learned 
from all of the theory that'll been 
applied- They demonstmte by their 
pflrlurnWnOW that they know how 
to get people to work together and 
net 1 1 if i 1 il done 

You've accounted for the past and 
present, but what will the manager 
of the future be like? 

Because of the tremendous 
amount of new knowledge unfolding 
every day, he is going to have to be 



a general im. It won't lie enough to 
know all about computers. He will 
have to be Smart enough to select 
[it-uple who know what they're talk- 
ing ultout to bring him the knowl 
edge he needs to make competent 
divisions 

"Seat of Ihe pants" management 
in not going to work in the future 

Doesn't Armstrong have a policy in 
its labor negotiations ol offering what 
it generally feels is the best deal and 
not holding back pennies for a later 
compromise? 

Yes, we helieve in taking plenty <<i 
time to bargain with the union lo 
find out what it wants. We also 
survey the community where we are 
operating and our competitore. 

Then we try to figure wb:it is Ihe 
right thing to do. We put that into 
a package and present il to the liar- 
Hiiinins conimitle*'. explaining why 
it is our brat offer. You see, if we 
started low, the union» would never 
know what the top price was. They 
would have to strike every once in a 
wlnlc to find "u< 

Are the chances for success as great 
today as (hey were when you started? 

They are probably greater for an 
individual who has integrity, crea- 
tivity :ind Judgmenl. You know, 
wl«?n I was a youngster, many peo 
pit" were saying the Inn opporl uni- 
ties wore gone. Thai just wasn't true 
then, :md it isn't now. 

How do you relax? 

Well, if the weather |ienitiK I 
play golf. And, of course, I enjoy 
lieiny with TBjf family I enjoy trff- 
vision, the theater, traveling and 
reading. 

One of your iriends says you are just 
as careful and deliberate in lining up 
a putt as you are In making a major 
decision. Is that right? 

Well, I guess so. But did he alno 
tell you that I'm n pretty good 
putter? 

Have you ever, after an especially try- 
ing dny. wished you were back on 
the farm? 

No. END 

REPRINTS of "Lemmns o/ Leader- 
ship: Part XXXIII —Knnwing Your 
People'* Abilities" may 6c obtained 
from Nation' t Business, IS 15 II St 
N.W.. WtiMtiihgtan, D. C, 'MXVm. 
Price: 1 to 49 copies, JO cents nach ; 
SO to 99, 25 cents each; 100 la $99, 
IS cent* <v»cA; 1,000 or mom, 12 
emti HK& Please enclose remit- 
tarn*' 
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The bom, other directors take a close 
look at company engineering facilities. 




Mr. Warnock and other directors ehctsk 
out the quality of vinyl sheet flooring tu 
it rath a;] production tint- at Montreal 





Mr. War nock tonnes the first upadefut of earth at traditional groundbreaking rerrnwnwx 
lira years ago for Arntflrongs ultra- mi«tern gla*? container plan; tn Waxatiwhie. 7V,t. 
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PUT PUNCH 
IN YOUR 
PROGRAM 



These simple, time-tested 
rules will assure the event's 
success— and make you 
look like a pro 




So you "rp in charge of ynur nrganiy.alions |iroi;r.<ini 
I his year? 

Handling programs can be the simplest and most 
gratify in g of assignments. 

Like most cha I lenses, success is largely a mutter 
of following certain rules. 

First of all, don't play it nolo* It's not intended 
you should be a one-man committee. Besides, there 
are advantages in having others involved: 

• You greatly increase tin* possibilities far develop- 
ing program ideas. 

• You t'jin more accurately determine the varied in- 
terests of the total membership. 

• You can split up the work load tt> jnaure that no 
necessary detail is left undone. 

Program suggestions are available from n numlter 
of totted sources. One service cluh flu i mum wrote 
to 50 affiliated clubs, all within reasonable traveling 
riititjinre of his oommunity, and asked for t lisl of 
five programs which they hnd scheduled and would 
reruriimrnd The r*. —| khis<* was Imfh eurdiul and pro 
ductive. Long before his program year got under 
way. ho had compiled n si/able card file of speaker*' 
raimr.t, their nddre** |>erforniunce ratings and the 
estimated expense in bringing each before his club. 

Most organizations do not pay for their programs. 
This makes it difficult to alt met outside speakers 
However, the most interesting programs are uften 
found in your own community. Note how often or 
gunizatioRB that can afford out-of-town talent sched- 
ule local speakers. 

Seven things to do first 

Paid for or gratis, every successful program in* 
volves several essential steps: 

• Start planning early. If the speaker is busy and 
hard to get, all the more reason for contacting him 
well in iidvance. This aleu gives you time to line up 
another speaker if your first choice declines. 

• Offer n choice of several Hates. Elmer Wheeler is 
1 1 1. L> - 1 - 1 3 .is saying: "(live tin- prospect a dtoice be- 
[v.i-H'i >:-.i;v.'fhinu itrul *>nn.'thing never Ih-Iwhh-ii *iini' 
thing und nothing." Your L'lumees of landing the 
speaker multiply in proportion to the numtier of al- 
ternate dates you make available to him. 

• Specify allotted speaking time. If your club's rigid 
practice of adjourning ut a precise time allows for 
only .'30 minutes of remarks, tmy so. On the other 
hand, if you con arrange to start die program early 
to allow extra h peaking time, mention it 

• Tell the speaker something about his audii.-ntv. Till 
him whether those present will be men, women or 
both. If there are certain ssjpsit.ive topics he should 
avoid, such as politics, let him know. 

• find out if un honorarium is involved. If there is, 
be sure it is mutually understood that the figure 
agreed «in is an .ill-im lunivr amnuril <ir .hi Imrtnr.jri- 
um pi in ex[K j usti4. and how much. 



Duank Eva nh, author of Ihtz artieU; ha* bt'vn in- 
volved in program planning far to years an a cha in- 
ker of commerce executive. He is presently manager 
of the San Joaquin Valley Region of the California 
State Chamber of Com merer and program chairman 
of the Fresno Rotary club. 
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• Confirm ntl .irt.'iri^-rrir-iu- li\ letter. Restate time, 
plana and program date Mention again the nllutled 
speaking time. Idrntify the speaker's subject. Detail 
the honorarium arrange-menls. Explain huw to travel 
to and from your city. Request photos and a bio- 
graphical sketch for publicity aiui introductory pur 

• Bllitd advance interest in your program. Ah won 

you receive the inf< imiii! i"n nn your gptrtkoi". Mttd 
a news release to your local newspapers, radio and 
TV Jt.iijiid-, lit phone the information to thi-ni A! 
lentinn-geiting announcements sent to your club 
members will help build attendance. Many organiza- 
tions find telephone reminders effective. Above all. 
sell the program on its merits— not on the rawabw's 
obligation to attend. 

Make your speaker leaf at florae 

A visiting speaker deserves the same attention 
and consideration us a house truest. When he arrives, 
bo sure his room is randy. Take car* of his trans- 
portation to the hotel. For heaven's sake, give him 
some time to himself. 

If he electa to get to the hoteJ on his own, call htm 
quietly after learning of his arrival and welcome him 
to the city— by phone. A pre-program schedule of ac- 
tivity is seldom an attractive prospect for the fresh - 
ly arrived traveler. Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Ruefil 
lecturer for General Motors Corp., suggests. "The 
best host committee is the one that makes it amy for 
the speaker to do whut he wants to do. Maybe that 
iv Mmply to rest." 

A written timetable is often appreciated if printed 
programs urr- riol available. Some program chairmen 
brief the speaker on who will join him at the bead 
table. 

A choice of menus Is a thoughtful gesture. Fre- 
quently the speaker prefers to eat after he talks. 

A well-known entertainer insists that ti lengthy 
questionnaire- be filled out for him before ho will con- 
sider a personal appearance H covers the moat minor 





details, from the quality of the acoustics to the brand 
name of the public-address system. 

LoHf experience has alerted him to the probable 
pitfalls in working with well-meaning but inexperi- 
enced program chairmen. While your check list may 
be shorter, there are some "musts" to be remembered: 

• Position the head [jible away fmiri (he rn.iin en- 
trance to the meeting area. This minim i/e* I In de- 
traction of latecomers and early goers. 

• Always provide a lighted lectern. Not all speakers 
use notes. Others, who do, would I* hadly handi- 
. ipped withnul .1 podium. 

• We -,itrv the microphone works. < 'nmpmer Men dilh 
Willson aiVH he could write ;i book on the tr ujedy nf 
poor sound systems. Dot lo mention uul-of-tune 
pianos. It's an unfortunate fact that many multi- 
million dollar hotels, with their lavishly planned 
meeting facilities, frequently have the world's worst 
public address fiyfltem, 

■ Be sure there is proper heating and ventilation, 
Dun l wail unlil the speaker is in the middle of his 
address to check out the air conditioning 

• t'heck with the kitchen stall on the serving whi-cl- 
ule. Arrange to h/ivc tin tables cleared before the 
speaker i- introduced. 

• Have the hotel hold all telephone message* until 
after the program, with I he exception of emergency 

calls 

Pitlmlls to avoid 

The principal success factor in any program is to 
ulurt on turn?. Nothing is more discourteous lo your 
invited speaker than pre-empting a part of his allotted 
time or, worse, delaying his appearance unlil ihe late 
hours of ihe evening with loo much preliminary prtv- 
k'rim, Thir- is perhaps Ihe most frequency violated 
rule in program planning, 

Ohio State Sen. Tennyson (Juyt-r lelLs .dx>ui an ex- 
perience he had many yearn <igo when he drove to 
city in Ka-ii-ra Ohio to keep a Hpeaking engagement: 

"A heavy snow came unexpectedly, roads were 
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Don't abandon speaker at end 
. . 



hazardous, and I finally arrived at the meeting place 
—tired, late, hungry, anxious and completely worn out. 

"Bui I W!tH congratulating myael/ that I had made 
il. I wh.h the nuiin speaker rind the uccusion was tin- 
seventy- fifth anniversary u( the organization and we 
had 7<XI people there. 

"Since everyone had finished dinner, I waved mi no 
aside as I wanted to lw all ready to go. This was 
7:15 p.m.— and admittedly I was 45 minutes late for 
dinner, hut plenty early for the program. And I had 
come 2W mile* ilinmji .huow and ipg to Bd 

"The program rhainn.ni he nun inlrodudiorw by the 
dozen," Sen. Guyer recollects. "Then came a word 
from past officers— by the dozens. Some music, his- 
tory of the- onamttation, more mutnc Special num 
bent and more special numbrrv. I kept waiting, and 
each time felt like a prire fighter up for the big fight 
only i» have it postponed 

"*Then it got ridiculous. A magician came on— 45 
minutes of that. Some singers, with encores; then a 
dance team, while mother stood in the wings, sending 
them hack again and again. 

"1 was finally introduced nt 2U minutes to twelve! 

"People groaned and started for the cloak room. I 
bounced up with this opening remark: If 1 hud my 
check rd go with you.' 

"I talked nine minutes: held my anger down as beat 
1 could; marched to my car and started the treacher- 
ous drive buck home— still hungry, boiling, muttering 
to myself and probably only the adrenalin kept me 
awake aJJ the Way home. I never did set that dinner, 
and when I pulled into my driveway, it was 6:30 a.m." 

Unfortunately, times haven't changed. Sen. Guy 
era experience has k>een. and la still being, duplicated 
in meetings all across the nation. It is typically an 
example- of man's inhumanity to man via the thought- 
lessness of an inexperienced or far too casual pro- 
gram planner 



Another repeated violation of good program man- 
rtiTH is the too lengthy introduction. Must sjn/ukers 
prefer you limil their introduction I" .vImmiI (wo min- 
utes. A standard guideline is the three We: 

L Who is the speaker? 

2. What ha* he done? 

3. Why is he here? 

Don't put the speaker at a disadvantage with any 
embellishment of the biographical facta. Don't at- 
tempt to empha»i*{- how well you know luui. if you 
are personal friends. Introduce him with as much 
dignity as you would introduce a speaker you had 
just met. 

A question and answer period following a speech 
is a debatable extra. Generally, speaker* like to 
conclude their presentation on a high note of in- 
spiration, if possible. The effect is often destroyed by 
adding ft question session. 

A Her the speech is a¥*t 

All speakers agree that one of the most important 
obligations of the program chairman is to we that 
the MMBM enthusiastic hospitality prevails after the 
program as before. This is the time to suggest news- 
paper and television interviews, g tour of the city's 
;it1 tactions or again a period of time to himself, 
should the speaker wish it. 

ff you do escort him on .1 visit, don't lei him | My 
for anything He is still m guest of your club. Have 
his honorarium check ready before: he leaves town. 

lie sure he has a way to the airport or bit) travel 
point when he wants to leave. 

Sen tiuyer perhaps s[>e:!k> for many of Ins pint- 
form colleagues when he says: "A courtesy car with 
a smile beata a 510 or $15 cab fare and the feeling 
that nobody much cared, after 1 Wat through, 
whether I lived at died " 

Never close I he file on a. program until after I he 
thank-you letter lias been sent. Include tiny news 
clipping about the speaker's visit and talk If you 
mention favorable comments expressed by members 
of the audience, it will lie much appreciated 

Don't worry whether the program was a success. 
Program evaluation is the least of your problems In 
a recent workshop meeting of service club program 
chairmen, the moderator asked if anyone had con- 
sidered organizing a secret committee to evaluate 
their program each week. 

One of the participant*, who represented n large 
Hub in Texas, was quick to respond: 

"Who needH a *vrel committee? Wu'vc got JilXl 
members who'll lell you, 10 mlnutfs after the meet 
ing, bow it turned out." 

Program success is the happy blond of audience in- 
terest, speaker qualification, time consideration and 
all-out hospitality-plus the chairman's thoughtful 
planning, skilled enterprise, enthusiastic energy and 
observance of these lime-tested rules. END 

REPRINTS 0/ "Tut Vnnch in Your Program" may he 
Obtained from Nat ion'i Buaifieng, 161a H St. N. W,. 
Washington f) (' 2* MM Piivt-. I to 49 copies. ;i(> 
cent* each; 50 to 99, 25 cento each; 100 to 99!), 15 
rents earn; 1,000 or more, 12 cent* each. Please en- 
clote remittance if if A ordrr. 
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c Spend 
a little money 
^ to fight 
inflation. 



That's not a paradox by any means. The price of a 
postage stamp can let you take a hand in building 
a stronger economy. That stamp, and the coupon 
below, will get you all the information and material 
you'll need to set up a Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. 
Savings Bonds In your plant. 

The benefits are many . . . systematic savings for 
your employees and the protection of your profit's 
worth — profits you've spent long, hard hours build- 
Ing year after year. 

Today, the benefits are sounder and more 
fjyKV attractive than ever. Now there's a spe- 




cial U.S. Savings Note called the "Freedom Share" 
— a higher-paying companion to the popular Series 
E Bond which is available through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 

When your employees purchase E bonds, they have 
the option to buy Freedom Shares, too, on an ap- 
proximate one-for-one basis. Freedom Shares earn 
4.74% when held to maturity of 4 Vi years and must 
be held tor at least one year. They are available in 
four denominations ranging from $25 to $100, and 
only one deduction Is necessary to apply toward the 
Bond/ Freedom Share "package." 



Send for the complete kit today. See how tar a stamp can take you. 



Treasury Department. u.S, Saving* Bond* Division, Washington, D.C- 2022G 



Dear Sir*" 

Please send me a kit containing all I will no#d to s«t up a payroll 
Saving* Plan In my plant. 







Po»illrt^ 


ComnAnv 






AfldrnM 


Cfty 


<n*t« 


Zip 




|n your plant. „ prom at* th* PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN for U. S. Savings Bonds Mil 

Ik, {:, f. C«,-nr.»«>rn( Jocj no* p-r if <*« u,), ,, J ,, P »,,^ J . ^ , ril ,.„j M . fMi c ana *• («fiwifm (*« TttKtutf A»|iiirMiM md Tit J+ttUilaf Cmmtd. 




WE 

MUST HEAL 
U.S.- 




An international executive recommends a six 
step program to avert potential economic war 



Today, after 20 years of Amen- 
trail- European unity, there are 
trends that could leiid lu <■(.'(. nu. 

find social war. 

Writing frrpin Paris, Express edi- 
tor Jean* Jacques Servan-Sehraibet 
uses {he woj-d, "war," in hi* best- 
selling book, "Le Defi Arn&icain" 
I'The American Challenge i which 
sold a record 250,000 copies during 



Gknk E. Bradley, authored the junt- 
publUhed book on "Building the 
American-European Market*' > Don- 
JontK*trwin. Inc.) for the Atlantic 
Council of the United State*. The 
hook probe* into trade, investment 
nnd other management challenges in 
planning for the 1970 'a. With Cen- 
tral Electric in Washington, D. C, 
Mr. Bradley is respannible far the 
company's international government 
relation*. He in a director of the 
Atlantic Council and a member of 
tvirioua international committees in- 
cluding the American Chamber of 
Commerce in France. The views 
and proposals in this article are hut 
own and not nece*wity lAn.w of any 
aingtr. organization with which he u 
u*M>ciotrti 



it* first seven weeks of publication. 

The threat, he warns, cbnti from 
"this invasion of Europe" by Ameri- 
can businessmen H<» believes that 
in 15 yearn, the third industrial 
power, after the United States and 
the USSR, could well he no< Ru- 
mps, but American industry in 
Europe, The ultimate risk, he 
states, is that Europe could "cease 
to be a zone of advanced civil issa- 
tion . and in one generation."' 

Scrvnn-Schreiber is not generally 
mnsiderfid anti-American. His sen- 
htriMiiiji reflect a groundswell of 
concern within Europe. 

In all our Atlantic Council stud- 
ies nf the L". S -Kiiropenn business 
climate during recent years. I have 
never >in*Ji European fears, so close 
to the surface, even among out 
ckwest friends. Some are even be- 
ginning to consider calling for gov- 
ernment action la curb American 
"advances." 

One French iwn ulivc wain-: 
■'European industry must mine its 
vniir nn high to their government; 
we muM combine our voiivs in pro- 
test." 

A Hritwber confides tbit much of 



the anti-American sentiment boils 
down In the |Kwit that America is 
the dominant power in the world, 
and the rest of the world knows and 
resents this fact, 

His solution is simply to learn to 
live with cr'HH ism Thi? however 
does little to repair relationships or 
to help us get on with the job erf 
building a better international busi- 
ness community. 

Chntlwng* to U. S. I>u*inei*mvn 

This is a challenge whirh Ameri- 
can businessmen are well qualified 

l 1'C|»1 II i.^ a i-h.i!l«'i)k!i' win r-' 

the national interest and corporate 
inleresl are one. Rusinessmen can 
forge private ties across the Atlan- 
tic at the very time political ties 
■ii-cm lo weakening 

American busineaami n have 
ways been Committed to national 
canoes. They delivered the weap- 
ons thjit stopped Ific armies of the 
Kaiser and Hitler. They designed 
the defense and aerospace systems 
that have contained communism for 
over iwo decades. They launched 

the technological revolm El tl whirl) 
- i nielli gently managed eradd hen- 
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pfit mankind more than nil other 
revolutions in history. 

Today's challenge is no less Ihun 
"programing" the businesss-social 
world that is desirable and ecnnarn- 
K'.ill v attainable. :md then dcvi-inj! 
the machinery for getting from the 
world of today to the world of n 
decade lifiu*- 

This challenge will involvrt n 
massive "joint venture" between 
govpiTime.nl iind industry and I*-- 
tween America and Europe slut 
will be far greater thno even our 
most sophisticated satellite pro- 
grams. 

The stakes tire not just corporate 
growth and profits, though these 
decidedly will lv .din led, The 
stakes take on the proportions of 
prosperity vs. depression, war vs. 
peace— a "life and death dichot- 
omy." as viewinl by Olivetti's Dr. 
Auretin rJ in liis introduction 
to our just published Atlantic 
Council Isiok nn "HuiJiliu^ the 
American-European Market" CDow 
.lories- Irwin, Ine i 

Hank of America's Rudolph A. 
Peterson ;inn-L'H. His judgment is 
that, unless basic business reforms 
are worked out baiWMU America 
and Europe, current trends .in> std- 
firiently grave that they could un- 
dermine world prosperity, lead to 
increasingly bitter nationalism and 
even endanger I hi! pens. 

To ho pure, European sentiments 
arc understandable, whether justi- 
fied or not. And. unfortunately, il is 
easier to csill for in tii »n atfaiust 1 1 l ■ • 
American ''menace" than it is to 
create the needed reforms which 
Europe truly needs. 

Even the Administration's new 
restrictions on U S investment in 
Europe are not likely to placate 
i ( i' )>!- a broad. 

Mow American* tee) 

On our side of the Atlantic, there 
is another set of sentiments equally 
understandable and equally jmtajs- 
onistic to collaboration 

Through two decodes and four 
Administrations, the American peo- 
)>]<■ hjiU' sustained .1 policy ul ln<Ip 
ing to provide security and nid for 
a world in turmoil. And they are 
continuing to fulfill their global 
commitments to NATO, to South- 
east Asia, to several acore countries 
on all continents a! great sacrifice 
in material and human resource-. 
But G**n while standing firm for 
what they believe is right and nec- 
essary, they an- understandably 
weary ol being misunderstood- 
weary of having their dollars con- 
sunu-d, their motives questioned, 
their policies attacked— weary of 



Iwiri^ blamed for what is wrong in 
the world- 

This wearinc» helps explain the 
unexpected surge of protectionist 
sentiment on Capitol Kill, where 
proposed quota legislation would 

ii'-<-/.v mil M l.i lln 1" fort-inn ini 

porlB. 

Uul -'oinici-.r aiding'" f£urop>.''.-> 
scntinu-nLs mid America's .senti- 
ments does nut, in itself, create har- 
mony. 

U. S. government officials in 
Washington and Europe are deeply 
umcernert over (he growing disuni- 
ty among allied nations. One Amer- 
ican ambassador suggests that the 
multinai icnal corporation, with its 
capacity lu transcend borders and 
unite diverse nationalities in a sin- 
gle common purpose, may lead 
eventually to political solutions 
among nations. 

Opportunity tor corporate actiOn% 

The obvious conclusion in that 
the U S L'orponitD official has a 
unique opportunity to help reatixc 
the great potential inherent in At- 
lantic unity as he plans his own 
market development in concert with 
his European associates. 

The important question is nut 
how to fight inch other over current 
limited markets, hut rather how to 
expand the markets to meet the vast 
leqiiiivnietils ol humanity This 
rails for a healthy mix of coopera- 
tion as well as competition. 

The real issue is not whether 
there is ton much l r S investment 
in Europe, but whether there is 
enough investment in the world to 
do die- total job. 

To nchieve 11 satisfactory growth 
rate, General Electric Board Chnir- 
man Gerald L. Phtllippe estimates 
(hat during the next decade the 
United States alone will need some 
$600 billion in new. private capital 
investments. Europe will need 
about the same, another *tHm lij] 
lion nK'i' 1 liilijnn dollars in all. 

Another SI billion for tin- re- 
mainder of the free world would 
si'*-™ .i reasonable estimate All 
InJd. about $2 trillion in the next 
decide: An investment expansion 
program of this aiw is staggering in 
its implicit ions. It is beyond the 
capacity of nny company, of coun- 
try or continent to go it alone, 

The mime of the game is "to 
share," Europenrvi want to share in 
Ihe technological revolution thai be 
gait In the United States. Ameriom- 
Europetin industrial coo| station is 
their shortcut to success, and ours. 

U. S. businessmen have the tools 
nnd experience to nui't the c-l«d- 
Ir-nfje. Thene tools include mnnnge- 
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mi nt proficiency second to none; 
manufacturing, tmgineering and 
marketing skills honed fine in creat- 
ing die worhl's first mass market 
1 the United States 1 : and a wealth 
of background in cooperating on 
joint programs with govi ; mm m ed 
oration ;inil finvittc organizations— 
a team approach which most Euro- 
pean companies luck, but sorely 
a.-cil 

Further, U. S. husiaeiwrnen have 
developed a social responsibility in 
suppcu-linK foundations, underwrit- 
ing educational programs and aid- 
ing worthwhile youth and civic 
groups all of which contribute to the 
Will-ljcing of society. Tliese, also, 
Europe sorely needs. 

With these as strengths, the fob 
lowing six points are suggested as 
at linns— so that U. 8. companies 
can transplant their strengths suc- 
• rssfullv from Amm ii .iti to Euro 
IX'uin soil. Some of these points are 
alrvady !w*iug neled upon, and with 
notable results; other- will require 
new initiatives: 

1. Developing a corporate strategy 
based upon what Europeans want 
%, Structuring the "multinational 
company" in harmony with these 
wanls 

3. Advancing research and devcb 
opmmit in l-airope 

4. Stimulating management and 
crlui'.ilion in the host countries 

5. Working for liberalised and 
equitable trade policies 

6. Kusterin^ underslanding inion^ 
business and industry assoriation^ 

Bach of theeo is developed in 
depth in the Atlantic Council Lmtk 
Here is a summary: 

1. Recognizing what Europeans want. 

In nsility. the I." S. liU'iness 
problem in Europe is less technolog- 
ical or economic than it is psycho- 
logical. It is learning to fondue! 
business, in Europe in ways thai 
clearly are in accord With European 
wantM ,nifl .i-.pirii(iiins; and to thr 
maximum extent, to do so on a 
learn basin 

llernr rhc shirting point for a 
It S 1-mpt1r.de -Ii;iO*k> for EumDe 
is to learn the aspirations of foreiifii 
peoplt!«— nnl just their buying po- 
tential, but their local problems, 
traditions, hopes, feain. pi-wle Tin- 
takes on-the-spot study and rr> 
s«ireh. Thin is normal buahwn 
pmctiee for developing a market in 
New York. Detroit, Louisville and 
San Francisco, hut 11 practice too 
often neglected for Marts, MiJ.m. 
r"iankfurr and Stockholm Euro 
peansdim't quite forgive American!' 
for this omission 

The fob may seem formidable lb 
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some U. S. companies becauf-o of 
geographic and language harriers. 
It need not be. It can be exciting 
and rewarding. There are knowl- 
edgeable allies already on the STJie 
who am provide invaluable help. 
These include: 

• U. S. Embassies: Often over- 
looked, they are sensitive to the po- 
litical situation, and receptive to 
business needs. Advance consulta- 
tion r uri xurH'tiim'S turn a touch- 
and-go situation into success. Start 
with the commercial minister or 
counselor, hut don't ignore the eco- 
nomic minister or the ambassador 
himself. 

• Am tr icon Chambers of Commerce; 

Excellent facilities. Cooperative, 
rich in daily operating experience, 
its members know the ropes and pit 
falls. But the "Am Chains" regret- 
tably are not fully used. Further, 
they can provide a valuable link to 
Chamber of < 'onuxjt-r- e <A tin 
United States headquarters in 
Washington which, in turn, is in 
touch with both Washington govern 
mint agencies, and U. S. corporate 

home uffictS- 

• U. S. banking subsidiaries: IHrr-n 

used, and efloctivoly. They can pro- 
vide industrial and political "inti'l- 
ligence" as well as financial sup- 
port. 

• Host-nation institutions and asso 
ciattons: The P.iironai in France, 
BDI in Germany, British Confed- 
eration of Industries, and no on. 
Usually neglected, which is a dip- 
lomatic faux pas. 

Some Americans shy away from 
European contact* bei_-auso they are 
cautious about U. S. antitrust laws 
as they might apply to American 
nimpiiniis diving InomeH* with Eu- 
ropeans. But American* can talk 
business with Europeans, can work 
on the sfin»> it-am wjih them «nd 
still stay legal. Again, U. S. offices 
like the cnilmssics and Am Chants 
can help, 

2. Structuring the multinational com- 
pany: 

The structure- of the multination- 
al company should grow out of 
point one: recognizing what Euro- 
peans want. It should not be arbi- 
trarily imposed upon the Europeans 
from the outside. Conversely, it 
cannot be restricted to what Euro* 
peans want if those- wants violate 
sound, progressive management 
practices. It should he in the com- 
bined beat interests of the host 
nation ;md the fnultiiiiiiion.il i -<>m- 
pany doing business (hen 1 



There are innumerable patlfirns 
of ownership and management in- 
volving the parent company and Its 
subsidiaries; the key is a combina- 
tion of efficiency and team organi- 
zation. It ia a constant striving to 
combine the !*»st of both world's: 
advanced U. S management meth- 
ods and Europe's unique needs and 
capahilil ies 

Most Americans would oppose 
arbitrary organizations or codes of 
good behavior which some Euro- 
peans propose. 

But Americana should not dis- 
miss lightly the seven criteria for 
run intuitional operations which sum- 
marize many European proposals 
heard to dale: 

• Management by host nationals. 

• Stock acquisitions by employees. 

• Slock acquisition within the host 
country. 

• Joint ventures tnot complete 
U. S, ownership > . 

• Local capital participation in the 

subsidiary. 

• Per«nuie| policy of bringing top 
men to the world headquarters based 
an greatest ability, nut natioii.jliK . 

• Decentralize research and devel- 
opment into the countries where 
subsidiaries operate. 

Valuable corporate examples can 
be cited of companies building suc- 
cess stories on criteria such as these 
—Ford, Upjohn. Chase Manhattan. 
J Walter Thompson, Eastman 
Kodak and Esso, to mention Just a 
few. 

3. Research and development: 

Few issues are more volatile than 
that ol American R&D superiority 
Europeans call it the "technology 
gap," a problem not all that simple. 
Indeed, a caw can bo made that 
European technology is equal to or 
better than that in the United 
Slates in such fields as metallurgy, 
plastics and synthetic fibers, steel 
casting processes and highspeed 
surface transport. 

Answers lie not m pitting our two 
great continents against each oth- 
er in technological tests of strength. 
Answers will he found in helping 
to break down nationalistic barriers 
as companies from all countries 
learn, increasingly, to share ItitD 
through investments, joint ventures, 
consortia and otln-r multinational 
corporate venture*. 

What can the U. S. corporate 
executive do? 

First, he can lake on" his blinders 
as to the opportunities, for R&D 
operations in Europe. We Ameri- 



cana have sometimes acted as if we 
bad a monopoly on creativity, yet 
many of today's most advanced 
products had their origins in Euro- 
Ji.mi'i l.mor.ilonw. 

Second, he can do a mare thor- 
ough job in correlating his compa- 
ny's laboratories on both sides of 
the ocean. 

Third, hp run work to strengthen 
the manpower base for Ii&D in Eu 
rojvc. thtough European schools and 
institution*. 

4. Stimulating management and ed- 
ucation- 
Author Servnn-Schreiber accu- 
rately notes that the "technology 
gap" is more basically a gap in 
management and education. Here 
is an outstanding opportunity for 
U. S, companies to help stimulate 
management education in Europe, 
as they have already done in the 
United States. 

The fact is thai European insti- 
tutions are not training the large 
corps of professional managers 
needed to manage technology, in- 
novation and growth at the corpo- 
rate level through the decades 
nhejid. 

Nor .in- C S. institutions gear- 
ing thnir futi4re business graduates 
to building the world's greatest 
growth market. 

LT. S. business iruru^i-r.-. cm 
port schools such as the European 
Institute of Business Administra- 
tion iINSEAD) at Kontuinehteau. 
France, which is doing pionriering 
work on the continent 

'ITiey can develop their own in- 
hnusc training program* culling on 
groups such as INSEAD for sup- 
port 

They can support U. S. schools 
which have already formed joint 
ventures with counterpart institu- 
tions in Europe, In this vein, Har- 
vard lYofessor Edward C. Itursk is 
spearheading an effort to evolve an 
International Business Develop- 
ment I'rograni in which these 
schools can be brought into closer 
and ion tinning working relation- 
ship, 

5. Liberalizing bade policies: 

With Kennedy Round CATT ne- 
gotiation* completed, future trade 
negotiations over the next few years 
will center around nontnrifT harriers. 

In some U. S. corporate circles, 
there is atrung conviction that non- 
tariff barriers mijRt be removed if we 
are to realize a positive tain from 
the Kennedy Hound. Often it is 
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Industrial ads speak my language. 
They give me information I want 
quickly and concisely." 



'I vead industrial advertising to 
keep up with what"? new. It's as 
simple us that. 

"Our purchasing agents do 
not have as much time to spend 
with sales engineers as they 
would like. That's why I rely on 
industrial advertising so much 
. . . and that's why I insist that purchasing per- 
sonne] read the trade publications which ?erve 
their markets. 

"Reading trade ads saves us both time and 
work. It keeps us fully informed, and up-to-date 
on the latest products and devditpmnits. Indu^ 
t rial advertising tells us what we want to know 
abort a company, fast Tells us what they're 




EARL C. SILVER 
Vice P»olaent and Director of Purcftastos 
Reynolds Mrlali Cnnnpariy 



making and what they're selling. 
And if there's a product or serv- 
ice that interests us, we'll contact 
them for more information. 

'"When there is a better way 
to find out what's new in prod- 
ucts, equipment, methods and 
ideas, let me know. Until then, 
I'm sold on industrial advertising," 
Every year, Earl C. Silver supervise* purchases 
amounting to millions of dollars in services, sup- 
plier and tquipmmt. He watches (hat amitey 
1000, g»'tiitt<) the ntast he can for every dollar. 
When you want to sell m*H like Earl Silver yoit 
reach him best— and at less cost— with industrial 
n.inrtising. 



Industrial advertising reaches the men who count 



ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 



41 I 42nri Slrwi. Nr* Yuri, hie* York 10017 




the restrictive nationalistic prac- 
tices, not the tariffs, that throttle 
U. S. exports. 

A number of Europeans feel the 
same; and GATT Director General 
Eric Wyndhnin- White has said that 
the next attack should he on the 
nun tariff harriers. 

But while the govern meats do the 
negotiating, only private business- 
men can supply the ammunition to 
knuok down the- burner o. "J'hi- 
means hc-tler homework on a eom- 
pany-by -company basis* 

The Administration h aware of 
the need to support private compa- 
nies. Its officials are aware thai 
failure to do so could hamper se- 
riously the export drive needed to 
i -firry out the President's new pro- 
gram designed to cut the U. S. bal- 
ance of payments deficit by $3 bil- 
lion this year. Officials alio recog- 
nize that stepped- up support from 
business is necessary to discourage 
the rush fur i|Uoi:t restrictions in 
Congress. 

In sum, initiatives by both busi- 
nessmen and government leaders 
are needed to pinpoint trade bar- 
riers still to be removed, and then 
n-runvc WvM-n, 



6. Foster understanding among busi 
ness and industry association*: 

Daniel Parker, chairman of Piirk- 
er Pens, and the new chairman of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, proposed in the Atlantic 
Council hook thai u Cimm-il of At- 
lantic Industrial Associations be 
formed. 

In >w\i 11 forum, he said, the "un- 
derstanding gap" could be mot 
head-on "by men already possess- 
ing not only common interests and 
goals, but common experience and 
problems." 

This would be n forum where 
businessmen from all region* nf t& 
United States iuid all the nations 
of Europe could, through their own 
associations, bring together prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 

Despite tlu" politics, despite the 
headlines. European and American 
business today enjoy healthy rap- 
port. On a per son- to- person basis, 
lebtiiiiL-hips are jibiifiKt invari.iMy 
cordial. But too few occasions pre- 
■pit themselves for Atlantis Com- 
munis buslaapBiMBi of guodwUl to 
meet and rea«m with each other. 

Such a program should build on 
programs and relationship already 



in being, such as those of the Am 
Chams and International Chamber. 

American businessmen are ex- 
panding into larger and larger 
world* of social responsibility. At 
one time, their lole was limited to 
satisfying conventional human 
needs arid wants. However, the ur- 
gent demand* of this century's ma- 
jor wars i and cnntinuiiiK told war* 
enlarged the responsibility to in- 
clude national security and survival. 

During the past very few years it 
has expanded still further to meet 
such nonmilitary need- us urbani- 
zation, education and trannporta- 
tion on a "systems" basis. With 
this experience under their bells, it 
would seem pessimistic, indeed. If 
businessmen could not do similar 
planning lo advance the world in- 
terests—on a businesslike basis— on 
the international frontiers of trade 
and investment. 

Based upon ill this, the achieve- 
ments by businessmen in the *70'r 
can be extraordinary. It will de- 
pend upon how well the many 
common enterprises across the At 
Ijtnl ic ( '(immunity set their goata, 
soi/e !hf 1 1 1 J 1 I . •. ' ; • ■ iikI |. .ri l<n 
success. END 
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NOW! 3M COPY QUALITY COSTS LESS 
THAN A NEW OFFICE TYPEWRITER. 

3M "107" Copier: it's for you, if you don't run a copier all day long. 
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THE ORIGINAL. "107" 

Take a look. You can see the difference in copy quality 
only 3M brings you. And you don't have to make thou- 
sands of copies a month in order to get quality copies 
like this. The all-electric 3M ■"lO?"' Copier lets you 
copy halftones, solids, lines sharp and clear. No chem- 
icals. No powders. You can copy from pages bound in 
books. You can copy colors, ballpoint signatures. 

Copy rt fight o" " l«»d"»0 «l«!n>»tilu! copum, co^. , n „ fltn , oft » J« 
COPIES FROM: 



COPY. 



YOUR COPY? 



everything you ever needed to copy. All on a 3M "107" 
Copier that costs less than most electric office type- 
writers, Gel the facts on the "107" and start making 
copies with a difference you can really see. Just call 
your 3M Business Products Canter 
today Ask for a" 107"demonstration 
fix unagttmtan m eommumcMtan, foot to yow 

""tOT." B«*d on ■ camoirnon ncnauUW by in#rp«tideni ire!in» lab.or«cary 
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THE REASONS 
TOP EXECUTIVES 
CHANGE JOBS 



A veteran recruiter discusses the 
shifting demands of the corporate 
suite and how they are being met 



What makes executives change 

|,llr-. ' 

What kinds of managerial skill- 
urc most in demand now? 

What's the moat vital variable in 
business today? 

These BJld olher questions are an- 
swered by Sidney Boyden, president 
of Boyden Associates Inc., the 
largeat executive search organization 
in (he world. His firm has plnced 
in their prtsent companies such men 
as Harold Genecn, chairman of In 
HTn.iliiiti.iJ "Feli-phone .i:id Teli- 
graph Corp.. Arthur K Jjirkin Jr.. 
president of Ckmeral Foods Corp.. 
Virgil E. Boyd, president of Chrys- 
ler Corp.. Robert Fickes, chairman 
and president of I'hilou-Fnrd i imp 
A. King McCord. chairman and 
chief executive officer of WABCO. 
Stuart K. Herwley. chairman of 
Wiirpt'r-I-HKinTi ]'h irmjH-i'iitiail 
i.'o. and other important leaders of 
industry. 

Mr. Boyden's firm goes after the 
top-rung corporate officer talent In 
his 25 years in the buKinesa, veteran 
Sid Boy den is on a first-name baRw 
with hundreds of prominent busi 
nesss leaders. Thousands of other 
executives he and hii» recruiting as- 
sociates don't know personally ore 
being watched from afar. The Boy- 



den organization ket-i* tab- on 
them, eyes their |wi;;n looking 
to the day when they, too, may be 
picked for a bigger, more reward- 
ing challenge in business. 

In the following interview with a 
Nation's Businfss editor. Mr. Boy- 
den looks at this intriguing work 
fitting industry's moat imposinR 
round pegs in round holes: 

Mr, Boyden, you deal in the market 
of successful, well-paid, high-level 
executives who should be well satis 
tied. What makes a person want to 
change when he is doing so well? 

I don't think there is any one 
dominant reason why a senior ex- 
i-cutive i* interested in milking a 
move. There are a number of fac- 
tors that could influence q man in 
considering .mother opiKirtunity, 

First or all, most American 
ecu lives are ambitious, If they fee) 
that the company they .ire with, for 
Mime reaaon or other, isn't going to 
afford them the opportunity to move 
up, they are inclined In look around 
or be receptive to discussion* with 
other companies. 

A man who is a senior executive 
may hnd himself with a company 
in a product line that is becoming 
obsolescent. So at 1 time when hi- 



j>. on (he u]> curve, the company is 
on the down curve. So he wants 
out Or a man may find that ihe 
company does not have a pluck up 
tmn plan Hi is interested In capi- 
tal gains or in U'iriii able to build 
an estate. 

He may lie the victim of nepo 
tiam. Or he may find himself sty- 
mied under a younger man. 

There are a number of reasons 
that would influence a man in con 
side-ring another company. 

¥011 speak ol senior executives. How 
would you define a senior executive? 

Our definition of n senior execu- 
tive is one at (he oflieer level or in 
the president's immediate family of 
executives or n mm heading up a 
major division or department of a 
rompany. 

Then in your work you have to use 
a great deal of salesmanship, don't 
you. to draw a man who is basically 
satisfied with his job to another one? 

Thai is riftht. 

It is our problem to demonstrate 
to him lhai imr diem has some 
pluses that he doesn't have in his 
own company. 

So the man is unaware that a big- 
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it's Tom Geiss, 
and his business is 
to help your business 
grow. 



Tom is one of eight CIT vice-president* who have been with us for 
mora: lh;in 21) years, His hro-td knowledge al customized financing 
mulches the mix of builrtew in the busy Chicago d^trict, All our 27 
icgion.il v,p.\ and over 200 Uiilrict managers ,nc equally adept at 
meeting ihc specialized financing requirements of the area* in which 
ihcy serve. They all have the green-thumb ulerct id help your husmess 
grow. To learn how. «ntl today for our FINANCING IDEA BOOK, 
Write Mr, H A. Pent, Awl. V.R, CIT Corporation. 650 Madison Ave, 
New York. N.Y 10022. No obligation. 
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C.LT. CORPORATION- A SUBSlCKAPV CH* C. I.T r f IHAnCl AL CORPORATION . IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORP. LTD 
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Tht Ogi(fii ami Dnnttui nj tht Chimin iff- 
Commm* «/ tht l.'ntttd Stntts vf AmtrUa tatilsaUy 
imttymt U alttnd tht 56th Annual Mrrting tr> Wash- 
ington, DX\, April >S.\iay I JOGS. 

Mak* plum rtwr ta pnttuiptUr in thi; important 
rfml. fit putting J nwr wif in ihr main itttam cxj hliM- 
ntu thought during thru linits . . . wu'tt tint only rub 
thauidtt t with top UaArif m htisintn ami gwrrnmrnt. 
ytiu'li gain a ntu insight into ihr prnhlrtm Jai:mg ihr 
rminfry in tfir >r<ui «):, ,.t 

Tht program witt highiight tht point uj propir : 
Emphasising uhat IratJnihtp ami itsponsihihlj tan 
tio /or Ik* naiwn :r i<tn >ii'f(U<i {"I thr gnmi <>f all. 

Forfuritin tttjarmatutn unit ; four itxatthnmbtrnf 
cwnmcter vt Chamhrt i>J V.tsmmtr<t ej ihr t/JS, a/Amrt- 
no. ViITj fl StrrtK V. II".. \\\\bi*g<m* r DC 20006. 
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THE REASONS TOP 
EXECUTIVES CHANGE 
JOBS nwtwupfi 



get job may be awaiting him. How 
do you contact him? 

Wp 11. before we- would contact the 
nrtfin we would first lenrn u flreul 
deol aixiut him. 

After we Have fortified ourselves 
with conMder.-ilile mtormalion nlvult 
Ihis num. wc would pick up the trie 
[jhonp nnd talk with him, nornuitly 
Ml his home. 

I can't call the man in hi» office 
and hnve a good, relaxed discussion. 

The idea of security in one of I he 
very prime factors in our whole op- 
eration. It in confidential lioth from 
the standpoint of protecting the 
'i- n'ii-- i tur client ;ind also pro- 
tecting the i Merest of a man who 
might be willing r.. Ii.ai- .'in infer 

view Willi A clil.'Tll. 

Didn't Boyden Associates have some- 
thing to do with the president ol Gil 
lette moving to Warner- Lambert? 

That's right. We were retained 
by Wflrnsr-Ijunbert fa locate a new 
president recently. This in typical 
of mime of the very high-level as- 
nianmi-nt^ we hand In, 

When Warner-Lambert came to yon, 
did they lay out carefully what Ihey 
were lookrng for in a man? Or do you 
have rather vague outlines to go by? 

We wi're (riven definite nuirleline* 
of the rr^tJ'.«L^iluIilie™ which this 
miin would face, the product nreaa 
from which he could possibly come 
and Lil.mi the lonu-ranjje objective* 
■si r | he company which he would U> 
expected to implement. 

You brought Harold Geneen from 
Raytheon to ITT, didn't you? Can 
you jusl briefly review what was in 
rtilyed? 

ITF wa» a lartte internnfioruil 
enrpomtion with fxteiisive "versens 
opemtioni*. It whs ruther lixwely 
Ctinl rolled financially jnd nindo up 
of public utilitica nnd nuinufiirtur- 
ini! uniLi in h number of wjuntricw. 

Tlif problem w;ii to brim: in u 
rrmn on r>r^-ifJent who could weld 
this widewpread group of rnmpanies 
into a li«blly knit. o|*rating unit 
and |iul it on an improved profit 
kiHis ;md nlwo move into further 
growth through iietjuisition^ 

I l,il fioiieefl MM ielccterl .i-- the 
lo«iiiii rruin to rill this |x)Bititrt) bo 
ciuuw of hill very ■UCOttittftl] bruk- 
«round as executive vii* president 
mi Hiiytbeon and ]>rtor to that ns 
ttiuintial vie,- presidf-nt of ,j.»ne.- *, 
IjoiRhliri and. previoiwly, Ixwwur- 
erof Llell & Howell. 
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Hp possessed a great deal of fi- 
nancial acumen. I had known 
him well for years. And (he fiact 
lhal )v 'X.f- highly i|lialihnl for llir 
position is demonstrated by the 
Mit'-isjui-nl growth pattern and |*r- 
forma nee and acquisition program 
which hp has carried on since he 
hii.H Im'ch iMMr.iflt-nr and now board 
chairman as well. 

Are there any specific qualities that 
seem to be universally in demand 
*hen a company is looking for a top 
executive? 

Yes, basically a man must posses* 
impeccable character, high ethics, 
integrity nnd the Ability to com- 
mand the ri'gppci of ]jiii|>if lit whom 
he reports, his coequah and his «ub- 
ordinate*, A mun has tn bedisquali- 
fii'd if any of tli«sc» characteristic^ 1- 
misaing. 

Now, I think second in impor- 
tmiCe to client* is successful experi- 
ence background in the specific 
ureas in which they are interested. 

And they nlJ expect to find in n 
rruin someone who will bo ripdi fitted 
to the company's ideals and objec- 
tives, a man who will fit in well 
with it certain type of maitayement 
team. 

Do you notice any particular skill-; or 
trait* or experience in high demand 
today? 

WpII, in the 25 years that I have 
bepn in this business, I have seen 
the emphasis move from the de- 
mand for general managers into the 
demand for marketing and snips 
executives when rtusiness wan hard 
to tln-ii move over into areas of 
research and deveki] irnent . jls com- 
panies were competing strongly to 
develop products, to the present 
time when our greatest activity is 
in the field of finance and account- 
ing. 

This irt the fastest moving job 
category today - financial vice presi- 
dents and controllers, 

Appjin-nlly I uT-nii is i:>'ltiug 
more iliflicull lu k«|i abreast of 
from the standpoint of taxes. «o 
fjtikition iictiv:ly, i1".o«ni: of -1- --k 
issues, utiliaation of money, credit, 
money management and moving 
money in and out of interna twain I 
operations. 

Are there any new trends in execu- 
live compensation* Is there more 
emphasis on cash now or on insur- 
ance or stock options? 

Hasically a man's compensation 
in Win saUry-part of which may be 
• J. f- j • — I m i ..( course, a bonus 
plan, which can be deferred. 

The only other important facinr 



Js the stock option. Anything else 
you would have to lump under 
fringe benefits: Insurance, a car. 
country club dueK, travel advan- 
tages. 

A high percentage of executives 
are on a stock option plan, hut 
this is not new rlxwulive^ h;i\p 
had a port of their compensation 
deferred for ye.irs 

I would say that because of rising 
costs and immediate problems of 
educating children, the higher cost 
of living, there is more emphasis 
today being placed by the execu- 
tive on take-home pay— which is 
Sill sry and !h>- honu£ they get oncp 
a year. And this becoming of 
increasing importance. 

Haw important is top executive tal- 
ent as compared to other assets of 
a business? 

The great variable today between 
companies in 1 he same lim of liu.si- 
ness is the quality or ability of the 
pr«*iident or the mnnagcmenl team 
that rum that company. All com- 
1 1:1 ni<-'- have access to the same ad- 
vertising agencies, the same public 
accounting firmn, tin- mwin- raw ma- 
terial, the same legal firms, the 
samp customers, the same machines, 
the samp manpower. 

The one variable is Ihr- man run- 
ning that company, or the Iwd or 
throe men right around him. 

It is my opinion that the well- 
being of this country at any one 
time is directly related to the total 
nhiliLy of lop management "I in 

d tts try. 

Are there certain companies or in- 
dustries today that are wellsprings 
for the most capable executives? 

Yes, old-line companies thai .... r 
thp yftitrs have made it a practice 
of bringing in thousands of college 
graduates, sometimes nv many that 
then- ihi'i itn iipporpiniiv for all to 
find the Opportunity ihey ire look 
tng for within the company. 

I would mention companies like 
Geneml Foods, Mantgamerv Ward, 
General Electric, U. S. Steel, RCA. 
Hughes AircrriM 

Now, this u really a credit to 
the** companies that they have in- 
stalled training programs and have 
developed these executives. 

Many managers believe that Ihey 
can size up people pretty well. Do 
you lind that this ability is quite 
widespread? 

I believe that most head* of com- 
poni« ore qf the opinion that they 
are pretty good selectors of men. 
But appraising an executive in a 
-■icienlitlr process. In evaluating 11 



man s qualifications, a greet deal of 
it is statistical: Age, compensation, 
education, family, company, jobs 
held, number rtf times In has 
changed position*, eomm unity ac- 
tivities-, health, Tjicsc an? nil sta- 
( ist ie*. 

Then you move over inlo the in 
tangible wide of the evaluation which 
is the difficult area where there is 
the greatest rhance for prror: Per- 
sonality, uhilily. human relations, 
motivation, initiative, morals and a 
multitude of other factors. 

Do you use personality testing? 

We do not, as a part of our ap- 
pr.osal prnceduro. The men we in 
tcrview are mostly well along in 
their business cart?ers and testing 
gpneroUy is not npcessnry. How- 
ever, some of our clients do test 

How does one ur your associates 
judge whether the personality of a 
man is going to be the proper per 
sonality lor the company thai he is 
going into? 
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THE REASONS TOP EXECUTIVES CHANGE JOBS rtmtinued 



By interviewing hrni. By check- 
ing him out, lalkinp to people he 
hms worked with . 

Let me give you an example of 
the thoroughness with which wi« 
went nbout selecting a man In be 
(he jin-sidf-nl of :i Lirpe lunnk 

It wns o very basic research joh 
of looking into three or four hun- 
dred bank*, the age of all the presi- 
nVntH and 1 1 n - aw of nil the execu- 
tive vice president*, whether the 
executive vice presidents were work- 
ing for a young man or old mnn, 
whether the man might move and 
Roin)T out and interviewing these 
men. 

Our research department uncov- 
ered the Tact that in a certain biink 
there was nn executive vice presi- 
dent about Fit* win* w.'is working for 
a young president. He win ob- 
viously stymied. 

He whs with the right-sized bank, 
in the right-sized city, on the right 
kind of a }ob. 

So 1 talked with two or three 
accounting and financial executives 
who knew him. They gave him « 
fine rectiuiniendjitiHMi. Fine fjirnily. 
active in community affair*, a irtrik 



ing appearance. This man ap- 
neared to lw tlw Kaikr-r 1 was 
looking for. 

I Lilkerl with hirn on the phone 
He was 1,000 miles from New York 
City. So 1 made an appointment to 
see him. He didn't know why I 
wanted to talk to him, except he 
knew thnt I was In the consulting 
lm-iiK?H. 

So 1 (lew to that city. I sat down 
with the hanker, and we talked a 
bit about two or three thanks that 
we biid in comniorL 

Then I put on the table the rea- 
son why 1 wns there, that his. name 
nad heen su^jjirsted as 1*?\riK well 
qualified to be the president of die 
large hank, and thai I was aware of 
the fact that he was stymied under 
a young president and that I would 
assume he was frutttrnled and could 
have a great deal of interest in be- 
coming the president of a large 
bank. 

He said to me, "Well. Mr. Boy- 
den, you know, after you figure in 
taxes, this improved salary wouldn't 
be as much of a factor in changing 
my position as you might think it 
would be." 



This took 10 seconds for him to 
nay, and t knew he was not the man 
for die job. 

This mnn wasn't interested in 
moving. He didn't want to be a 
bank president He was happy 
where he waa, 

There was no enthusiasm and no 
driving desire to go to the top of 
his profession. 

So I got on the plane and flew 
back to New York, 

That hunker just did not have 
that something thnt you have got 
l<i have if you art* fining I*' In- I he 
president of a company, this Home- 
thing thai inufce* American execru 
tives Uxby climb to the lop. 

This characteristic drive and ambi- 
tion and desire to achieve, does that 
usually come out pretty quickly when 
you interview a person lor a job? 

Yes. It is something that you con 
Sonne in a men. You sense il by 
his past achievements. You sense 
it by what people have said about 
htm, and in talking with him: His 
expression of desire and interest, 
impatience to get ahead, ambition. 

END 
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TRENDS: TOMORROW'S BUSINESSMEN 



What companies want most 
from young people 

BY STERLING G. SLAPPEY 



In the past 15 to 20 years possibly 15 to 20 million 
words have been printed on what bright-eyed, high- 
grade college >,*raduaU>H ex\w\ from companies they 
are will in k to work for. 

American compiinies spend millions of dollars 
every year— and now is the y*e£«it season -sending per- 
Hitnit'J retTuiltrf tn sound on I graduates .nid t;i3k 
with other young people who could be put on the 
executive track. 

It's well known whnt the fa-ads expect, but rel«- 
lively \inU' 1- written on what the companies expect 
of the youniiKlers. 

The largest, beet run. most progressive twmpani w 
have dp finite idea.- on what they an- looking for 

Nearly every company want* communicators— 
yoiins l-eople who speak well and write dearly. Mi>sl 
roniparnes now benr down hard on the search for 
.sui iully ronsrious people. Kor some this is a de- 
parture rnmi previous yvnrs. 

Companies want personality projectors; they want 
competitors because competition from other com pa 
11 ii'.- int. iva-F-.. tin- 1 , iv.inl m.iluritv; uuiet enthusiasm 
raj her than any boisterous Joe College attitudei ; 
they want people with outside interests. 

And, they want people who will stick with the cam- 
puny- loyalty, The job-hopper type is shunned. 

Westinghouife Electric * Vp. rl*-1iin^ what it m>eds: 
"People interested in industry and in it.s desire to 
produce 11 profit while It b) trying to improve society " 

Qualities such as intelligiSHje. .T^ur«wiveness, 
Imagination, self-sufficiency are sought. In addition. 
Westinghoubo looks for prospects who are prepared 
to discuss whiit they can contribute to the industry 
and to society and how they plan to u-e jhnr p^,. 
cation and training in the company's behalf 

Armstrong l '• -i V. ' " .uitl Wt-iiiiuhou*- wm . || u , 



Mr, Slappey, author o{ fats month's column, is an as- 
■i<n-«itc ftfitor of Nation'm Busing. 



first, or among the first, large companies to go in for 
college recruiting. They started just after the turn 
of the century und have constantly expanded their 
search programs, 

Armstrong needs 175 to 185 youngster*; each year 
who stand mil at tow ihe crowd. Annslromj wants 
to see evidence of maturity in the people to whom it 
is considering offering 0. well-paying, rewarding posi- 
tion. 

Armstrong may not insist on the graduate being 
in the top half of his clii»s if he has done extra work 
or had extra, attractive experiences. It is accepted 
that a student who t» president of hi* senior class 
may have licen busy and not made grades as high an 
he would have otherwise. 

No effort is made 10 "sell" n man on Armstrong, 
the company's recruiters maintain. The student must 
have an interest in the company and the position, 
Xurlhermore. if ho h.is dollar marks for eyeballs, 
Armstrong isn't quite so mterestod. 

Tin. <..mpan> is now hr»;.d>Tiine n- -farrh fin s.-nhJ 
students in junior colleges with the plan tn mind that 
they will come to work for Armstrong immediately 
:ind finish Hieir cullegt- education in night classes. 
This way they don'l lose, time and experience from 
work while they earn degrees, Armstrong will even 
assign it promising young junior college graduate to 
a company office in it city where special courses are 
available. 

• ■ • 

Every company has always wanted own of lead- 
ership, but how do you tell if a graduate has it or 
not? One long-recognized way is to check his outside 
activities. Wan he an officer in campus clubs or just a 
m. ml nt of the club? Was be on student councils? 

Versatility, breadth of interest, the positive outlook, 
ability to express oneself, the ability to be master 
of one's fate and not to swim with the tide— those 
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TRENDS: TOMORROW'S BUSINESSMEN 

are hallmarks which [)<w Chemical Cxi, is on the 
Inokout for. 

Xerox Corp. looks for many things. One tactic it 
dislikes is far people to try to sell themselves to the 
highest bidder. Xerox especiuHv distrusts people 
who take n cavalier attitude toward the recruiting 
process, 

"We do not like having to prove ourselves," the 
rompany flays. 

"We try to determine if the Vhemistry* is right 
tin"- intangible qualities which help ti man fit in with 
lh comfortably. And we also seek people who have 
interests outside the business world and can we and 
understand the social responsibilities of businessmen 
and business organization*." she company teJU 
Nation's Business. 

Innovators are in demand at Xerox, along with 
communicators. Adaptability and a spirit <>l adven 
ture are priced. In the future, Xerox expects com- 
puters to play an increasing role in establishing con- 
tacts between companies and likely prospects. Also 
in the future Xerox expects to do more vocational 
counseling .it the freshman and sophomore lovels. 

Radio Corporation of America wants n man with 
good scholastic achievements who "has been educated 
Iteyond die classroom." 

RCA 'a man is a participator, not a spectator He 
can be a participator in football or golf, or on the 
debating team, just so he participates. 

When looking for engineers or other technical peo- 
ple, RCA want* top members of classes in the top 
universities who get top recommendation?! from their 
professors. 

E. L du Pont de Nemoura and Co. interviews hun- 
dreds nf prompt vt> and bases its decision whether to 
offer joi» on professional competence, persona] charac- 
I en sties, motivation, practical intelligence, relation- 
ship with others, maturity, communications, leader- 
ship Du Pont, a technically oriented company, aims 
(he bulk of recruiting at technically trained people 
However, many of the same iwrsomil characteristic* 
sought in graduates from liberal nrts universities are 
also sought in graduate* from engineering school.- 

Like so many companies, Du Pont is career ori- 
ented—not a revolving door. 

Hippies are not welcomed by United Air Line*, 
but neither are they thrown out of the interview 
room on their hair-covered ears. "If a young man we 
riil- rwi'w appears proiiii.-im;, hut s|mrt> ft hippie ap 
pcarance." United says, "we might suggest some 
changes and invite him to see us at a future date" 

United's big search is on for what it calls the 
"promotable types." These are people who must be 
capablc, intelligent, p erson s h ie and have good char- 
acter, in the company's view. 

United notes changes in attitu,!. ..! eollegc appJi 
cants in the past few years. Young people are more 
informed about business now, and this has made 
■■< TiNTnn- upplrc i n t ■ more difficult 



Department managers accompany United recruit- 
ers to campuses so they can speak more fully on 
specifics of 170 managerial and professional classifi- 
cations. 

Efforts have l**n made to dispense with the 
glamor aspects of it big airline, even in United's 
stewardess hiring .lob content and op|x»rtunil«es for 
individual growth are the point;-, sln-v-ed now. 

"We have found that applicants Appear to he less 
interested in fringe benefits and more on jab content," 
United says, "Some nmie to interviews armed with 
annual reports with various points underlined They 
are interested i n hiieb l.binii>» a- flow we finance ruir 
aircraft, 'i'lu-y .also w.nil m know how to got to llir- 
top in the company " 

This attitude tends to put them on the wanted lisL 

Bethlehem Steel Corp looks for dc-aic In advance 
in Hit people a interviews. Integrity, which may 
seem old-fashioned to some people, is a priceless 
com dilv at Bethlehem. 

F.mphasJg is not placed solely on scholarship hut 
rather on all-around attainment and leadership. Still 
the student who ranks in the upper half of his class 
gets an extra close look. 

Dow Chemical sends 230 representatives to .'13f) 
colleges and universities. 

It searches for "high energy" people. And bow do 
you spot this? One part or the answer is: Find out 
what the student did with his summer vacations and 
spare time. If he lounged around, wont swimming 
every day, just goofed off he's not likely to be highly 
energized, 

• • • 

Smaller organizations without tennis of recruiters 
use a variety n| nrhi-r i.trln- to contort and indue 
new, key employees, One executive. William Rosen- 
berg, board chairman. Dunkin' Donuts of America, 
Inc., franchise operation, used his son. Robert, as a 
recruiter. After the son sot out of Harvard BWRWH 
School, father Bill said, "Bobby, who were the smart- 
est people in your elnss." Several were brought to 
the company to form a bright, young management 
team. 

One company which requested that its name not 
he used -says the initial impression of interviewers 
is all-important because the first minutes of a talk 
amy deride whether ihe interview is pursued serious- 
ly. During these first few minutes, the applicant is 
appraised for his grooming, dress, poise and general 
ip|je mini e and altitude 

If he looks good then these are checked: verhal 
facility 'another was 1 of .-living communication abil 
ity i , personality, curiosity, mutarity. judgment, 
drive, growth potential. 

Curiosity is a trait that is highly valued. 

Under the geneml heading "judgment," the com- 
p.nvv --f'k- rn finH why the applicant reached imjKtr- 
tant decisions in his life. How did he select his school, 
bis course? .mil abovi- all. why dirt he select hi- 
career? 

This company, like practically every other one. 
wants people with n sense of humor. 

Without it the applicant is lo*t in the company as. 
indeed, he i- in the modern world 
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Not verv I^Bi 
Like it or not, Washington's influence on business is 
considerable. 

The bigger the: business, the more involved it becomes 
in government relations. 

And the bigger the involvement, the more its executives 
to be kept completely up-to-date on events in Washingtc 
That's why Nation's Business is in business. 
Each month Nation's Business tells executives wh.il s 
happening in Washington that will affect their business^ 
Then Wf! tell them what's gointi to happen. 
And we re usually right. 

Nation's Business is uniquely qualified to predk 
in Washington because we're the only business m 
published there. 

Our writers and editors know more about officii 
Washington than most Washington officials. 

1 hey know who to see and where to find him; * 
questions to ask and which answers to check. 

As a result. Nation's Business offers distinct 
advantages to readers and advertisers. 

The readers gel a useful look Ahead from 
W ashing ton. 

The advertisers (jet the readers. 
And it's only logical that the businessman 
who reads a magazine thai looks 
ahead, looks ahead himseli. So 
Nation's Business readers are the 
company planners, the decision 
makers, the buyers, the check ftiRners 

And the way to sell them 
is to buy them. 

In Nation's Business. 



Nation's Business i 
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SOURCE OF PRIDE 



What amazing capacity this nation has. 

The federal government now is able to spend at 
the rate of nearly a half billion dollars a flay. 

About one in every five persons in the country 
today gets a regular check from Uncle Sam, wheth- 
er he needs it or not. 

We have unfunded future commitments, rang- 
ing from social security to public works, which 
total $1 trillion. 

Washington is duly proud that it has been able 
to enact such an array of expensive programs. 

We can only hope it's not the kind of pride that 
goeth before a fall. 
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MORE THAN 815.000 SUBSCRIBERS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



behold 
the Fisherman! 

(smoothest Evinrude of them all) 

it delivers 
priceless days 
at economy rates 



A lot of people consider the ft hp Cvinrude Fisherman to be the 
smoothest-running outboard ever buili. 

And becjuse It runs so effortlessly and vn quietly — it t.isl ^ an 
extraordinarily !onn lime Figured on the cost per hshing trip — 
it nuj lilies n one of thr most economical motors you can own. 

An unexpected bonus — since the Fisherman has features not 
ordinarily lourul on motiw in the hshing class. 

Ftulnrrs tike lull ^-'-ir-hiii Immm tjri^v filu(J-m t.mk. All iv< .h!ht 
the tmrjst.it control. Sjlt.-jtrtp propeller. Twi«rf finp ihmtlle. 
Sea tight powerhood And lull r.injje sound vealed quiet. 

All the ibirifp «i fisherman oughl to have going lor him on a 
day like this. 

CATAIOO flHSfc S«f your tvlnwtlr J>\ilf t. m lend rmtw tndtoklrw to 
EvinniiSe Motot*. 4029 rV. 27th St.. M/u juA< t\ ivj. 
/Dm*'"" rw Guthcun/ Maritn.' CntpmiUori.) 




EVINRUDE 

jtuMUM't* "ofw-i f^rw***.^ *mr»w w < 



f/>e power behind the fun revolution 



IMPERIAL 

If you want more than luxury in your luxury car 





Wfclcfi rnp Arm nop* or NK TV 



Wclcomt" lo ii 
tdlall.v n*'w 
drivini; i-imrumm-nt. 



In [iii[H-rinl you tinn'l junl*«> 

liwury Yuu e-rpertiraj-r II. 

Vou ••.!!: In n front n-iil 
that iid}ufU tn you. nut vie «• 
EMM It ii actually three neati 

Irl <>nr n >-f<n>l whir *»{;> m Iiii h 
jdJuMi intu twin jrrmrhairjL 
or nri iirnirhiiLr plus redlner 

Vim* (eft It In the r«[wntr of 
» 444 cubic inch VH-lnmcsl evrr 
offered by Chrysler L'orpornllun. 



Yoo teel il In I lie 
ktimtiiparjiljli? lurshm-biir ride. 

Wlu'l > mi il«n'l frcE I* bore- 
dom. Yuu ran order an SVtraea 
■term tape player that play* 
through five speaker*. Or .in 
AJI ITM radJn thai tune* JLwlf. 

I»r Aulft-Trmp .ilr rohrllUrmrr 

that m.iintiiinF I he Irmper.iliifr 
yoti *el«t-wlnter and summer. 
On lolie drUc*. <el I he 



onliiin.il AuUj-IMItH *[htciI 
fonlrul, rradju.il the wal. 

.i-.'.uiih- .1 ricvs [Mi-.it ,u ip. Itrl.iV 

The trmiun* »r mind and 
muKit arc mod forgotten. 

This yifBr. (el mure thun 
luxury J» yaur luxury car, 

tlrhr Ih, l'o;R Imr^rirtl 
lined automobile built by 
Chrysler Corporation. 



IMPERIAL 



CHRYSLER 



